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It is the design of this work to narrate, m a 
clear, simple, and intelligible manner, the leading 
events connected with the history of our country, 
from the earliest periods, down, as nearly as prac 
ticable, to the present time. The several volumes 
will be illustrated with all necessary maps and 
with numerous engravings, and the work is in- 
tended to comprise, in a distinct and connected 
narrative, all that it is essential for the general 
reader to understand in respect to the subject of 
it, while for those who have time for more extended 
studies, it may serve as an introduction to other 
and more copious sources of information. 

The author hopes also that the work may be 
found useful to the young, in awakening in their 
minds an interest in the history of their country, 
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and a desire for further instruction in respect to it. 
While it is doubtless true that such a subject can 
be really grasped only by .minds in some degree 
mature, still the author believes that many young 
persons, especially Buch aa are intelligent and 
thoughtful in disposition and character, may derive 
both entertainment and instraction from a perusal 
of these pages. 
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CHAPTER I. 

, PRINCIPLES OP GOVERNMENT. 

PIYERGEVCY 07 EUROPEAN AKD AMERICAN IPEAfl. 

In order to elearlj understand the origin and tme 
cliaraota: of the diffionlties between the American 
oolomes and the mother oooiitry, which led to the 
reyolt of the ooloiiies against the English aulliori- 
ties^ and finally to the establidiment of their inde- 
pendence, it is necessary to oonsider the Tast difler-- 
ence between the ideas and doctrines in respect to 
the nature of human gOTerzonent which were grad- 
ually formed in the minds of the people of thisi 
country, during the continuance of the colonial 
c(^wlition, and which came at last universally to 
prevail ou thia aide of the Atlantic, and those 
which had be^ handed down from generation to 
g^ieration in Europe, and which, at that period, 
held uniYeraal sway in the old world. It was, in a 
great measure^ Qut of this difference of view that 
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the early dissension^ %tween the colonies and the 
parent government, originated, and it was, perhaps, 
wholly owing '^it that the difficulty became in the 
end irreconcilable, and that a system of govern- 
ment was. at length inaugurated in America, so 
radiCf^* (different, in its fundamental principles 
frofi^* tiie hereditary systems of the old world. 

THB NATURAL ORIGIN OF OOVKRNMBNT. 

I 

Among a flock or herd of gregarious animals, 
the strongest takes the command, and constitutes 
himself the monarch. This is the intention of na- 
ture. IS it is doubtful which of two or more indi- 
viduals is the strongest, they fight each other until 
the question is determined, and when one proves 
his superiority, the rest acknowledge hi& right to 
rdgn. This, too, seems to be the intention of 
nature, in respect to the organization and govern- 
ment of those vast communities of beasts and bird9 
which are found banded together, in a state of 
nature, in various regions of the earth and the air. 

Something very analogous to this seems to pre 
vail when we take a step upward in the scale of 
animated nature, in going firom flocks and herds 
of beasts to tribes of savage men. In these, too, 
the strongest assumes the command — there being 
included now, however, among the elements of 
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strength, not merely muscular and physical power— 
but sagacity, and other means of acquiring moral 
ascendency over the minds of ordinary men. Stilly 
it is strength^ in this case as well as in the other, 
that constitutes the right to reign. The man who 
— all things considered — is best cMe to command, 
assumes the right to conunand. K there is a ques- 
tion which of two or more individuals is best able, 
that is, which is really the strongest, a combat set- 
tles the question, and the community acquiesces in 
the result. 

NO OTHEB GOVERNMENT POSSIBLE IN THE EARLY STAGES OP 

SOCIETY. 

Even if we cannot decide it to be the intention 
of nature that in a barbarous state of society the 
strongest should rule, we can, at any rate, say that 
so far as we can see, no other government, in such 
a state of things, is possible. Philosophically, and 
of just right, the general toiU of the community^ 
whether in a herd of beasts, a flock of birds, or a 
tribe of savage men, is the will that ought to 
govern ; but in such communities there is no way 
of ascertaining the general will, nor of embodying 
it in any such form as to give it practical effect. 
Until, therefore, the community to be governed 
makes such advances in intelligence, and in power 
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of organization, as to bring the general will to its 
proper ascendency, the will of the strongest, that is, 
of the individual best able to regulate, control and 
protect, must govern, or there must be anarchy. 

Accordingly in all parts of the world and amcHig 
all nations, in looking back to early ages we find 
that human communities, at the time of their 
emergence from the ages of darkness and barba- 
rism into the light of history, come into view or- 
ganized under some form or other of monarchial 
or aristocratic government— the rulers holding 
their authority, not in any sense from the will of 
the people, but solely by virtue of the power ex- 
ercised by themselves, or by their ancestors, in 
seizing and retaining it. 

NATUBB AND OBIGIN OF THE Oivni UBBBTIES BNJOTIBD BT 

THE PEOPLE nr EUROPE. 

In process of time, as civilization and the arts 
advanced, the people of the various countries of 
Europe did indeed succeed in curtailing the power 
of their hereditary rulers, and in securing certain 
rights and privileges, and, in the end, some actual 
share in the government, for themselves ; but these 
rights and privileges were almost always gained, 
and they are still held, by the people of these na- 
tions, as grants and concessions from their sov- 
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ereigns, and not as inherent rights originating in 
themselves. 

In other words the idea in respect to human 
government which has always prevailed and still 
holds sway in a greater or less extent in all the 
countries of Europe, is that it is a power iAave 
the people — supreme — sovereign, and having an 
origin that ascends to so remote an antiquity that 
its authority is not to be questioned or inquired 
into, even if it is not to be considered as absolutely 
divine. 

AMERICAN IDEAS OF GOYEENMBNT. 

The ideas in respect to the proper origin and 
true nature of governmental power that prevail in 
this country are radically different from these. 
Government is now, and always has been, in this 
country, considered as a species of agency, exer- 
cised by the will and at the pleasure of the princi- 
pals, the people, and the power which a govern- 
ment wields is regarded as not by any means held 
in its own right, but by special grant from the 
people who have constituted it, and may be modi- 
fied, enlarged, abridged, or entirely annulled, at 
the pleasure of those for whose benefit it was con- 
ferred and is to be exercised. 

Thus according to the ideas of the old world the 
rights of the people are considered in some sense ^ 
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grants conferred upon them by government which 
reigns supreme through a sort of inherent sov- 
ereignty that it has held from time immemorial. 
Whereas in the new, it is the power of tiie govern- 
ment whicih is held as a grant, the li^ts of the 
people bdng inherent and supreme, and the gov- 
ernment being possessed of no pow^ but such as 
they hold from the people and during dieir 
pleasure. 

CAUSE or .SIS BIVBBSriX 

It is very easy to peieeive the cause of this di- 
versity in the systems that prevail on the two 
continents. The nations of the old world emerged 
from barbarism as communities already organized 
under the government of the strongest, the organi- 
zation being made continuous by the principle of 
hereditary descent of power — a principle which is 
not only the most important element of strength 
for those claiming the right to reign among savage 
and half civilized tribes, but the only one by which 
a constant succession of bloody struggles and con- 
sequent anarchy can be avoided, in cases where the 
people are not &r advanced enough in intelligence 
and means of combination to give peaceful effect to 
their united will. The power therefore of one 
royal or many noble families, or of both, comes 
down in all these nations &om very ancient times, 
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in a condition of firm and permanent establishment, 
and the people are taught that this power is held 
of right, and even bj divine instituticm, and that 
tbey must submit to it implicitly ; and in respect 
to their own rights and privileges be content with 
such grants and concessions as these their natural 
saperioi^ may deem it safe from time to time to 
confer upon them. 

ORiaiN or OOVEENMBOT IK AKEBICA. 

On the other hand the exercise of governmental 
power and the organization of the community into 
a body politic had a very different origin in Amer- 
ica. The first companies of emigrants that came 
to form settlements in America brought with them 
no germs of the aristocratic and hereditary syst^ns 
of the old world. The Plymouth party for ex- 
ample came as a company of equals, with only a 
spiritual organization as a church, and this of a 
purely democratic character. They left England, 
and crossed the Atlantic, so fiu: as their worldly 
interests were concerned, as so many independent 
men, each one responsible for taking care of him- 
self and his family, and none of them having any 
right or authority, hereditary or otherwise, to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over the rest. Just before they 
Iftoded, they met together, and drew up articles ef 
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agreement in which they constituted their com- 
pany a body politic for the better management of 
certain interests common to them all. They thus 
constituted a species of governmental authority 
which they clothed with certain speci^ed powers, 
which powers were to be held and exercised solely 
.&r the benefit of the grantors, and within the 
limits which the grantors assigned to them. 

A great many of the first companies of settlers 
that came to America were left in this manner 
^entirely to themselves for a considerable period, 
iiod they severally proceeded to frame from time to 
time such rules and regulations as they found na- 
cessary for* the commcm safety, each member of the 
/Community having an equal vmoe, and the safety 
and wel&re of the individual members being the 
^e end and aim of the organization, and the 
meaaure and limit of the power conferred on tiie 
authorities constituted by the' act Such simple 
machinery aa this was hardly to be considered as a 
government It was at first xathw the ccmstita- 
tion of a partnership than the co'ganization <tf a 
atate; but it was all the gov^nment that was 
needed, and as it gradually enlai^ed itself and be- 
came more complicated, as the settlements in- 
creased and extended, the successive generations of 
inon came iatp it, ojoe i^i^er another, and grew mp 
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in it with the understanding that government was 
of the nature of an agency, constituted by the 
people, and in all respects directly amenable to 
them. 

THE PBOPBIETART OOVEEKIIGKTS. 

There was something in a certain degree anal- 
ogoos to the old world system, that is the system 
of governments originating from above the people, 
and acting downward npon them, in what were 
Galled the Proprietary colonies. In these, as is 
more faUy explained in former volumes of thig 
series, wealthy men in England obtained grants 
from the king of large tracts of land in America, 
and then made arrangements with &milies of set- 
tlers to come out and occupy them, they, namely 
the proprietors, reserving to themselves certain 
powers in respect to the government of the colonies 
thus established. But in these cases the practical 
result always was that even from the outset the 
principal control of public a&irs was soon assumed 
by the settlers themselves, and in process of time^ 
the proprietors, after vainly struggling to retain 
their proper share of powef , were in all cases 
obliged to relinquish it altogether, and the demo- 
cratic prindple of government by the power of the 
whale, and &r the benefit of the whole, reigned 
BopniDe. 
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BABLT INDIFFEEENCB OP THE MOTHER COUNTRY IN RESPEOT 

TO THB COLONIES. 

For some time after the first settkmeDts in 
America were made, the people who formed them 
were left pretty much to themselves, and allowed 
to manage their affairs in their own way, as de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraphs. The gov- 
ernment in England seemed not to consider the 
infant states of enough consequence to make it 
worth while to attempt to secure any great control 
ov€^r them. The government, in fact, whenever it 
did interpose, acted apparently without any r^ard 
to the welfare of the colonies themselves, but only 
with a view to the interest, for the time being, of 
the mother country, or rather for that of the kingly 
power which ruled over it. Sometimes they en- 
couraged emigration, when they thought the effect 
of it would be to take out of the kingdom certain 
turbulent and refractory spirits that they could not 
very well manage in it. Then afterward when 
they found that a class of persons were going to 
America that were profitable to the community in 
England, they restricted or fi»Hbade emigration. 
When they found that the territory in America 
began to be considered as possessing a certain 
money vsdue, they made grants of it to their firienda 
and fevoriteS; either to individual personages of 
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distinction, in payment of debts incurred for past 
services, or to companies of merchants formed for 
the purpose, and who paid for the acquisition a 
stipulated sum. 

. DfCRBASING IMPORTANCE OF THE OOLOlfflEa 

In a few years more, as the settlements in- 
creased, and began to acquire some importance, 
and especially as the commercial intercourse with 
the polonies — the conveying of the products which 
they raised, to Europe and the carrying back, from 
Europe, products and manufactures in return — 
began to be profitable, the attention of the king 
and his ministers was turned more particularly 
towards these rising communities, and they began to 
show a greater inclination to assume some control 
in the management of their affairs. Thus there 
came to be three parties that were more or less 
interested in the government of the colonies, name- 
ly, the king's government in England, the proprie- 
tors or grantees of the territory, who claimed rights 
and powers conferred upon them by the grants they 
held, and the people themselves. 

CONFLIOTINa CLAIMS. 

The conflicting claims of these parties led to a 
great many disputes and to much contention. 
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These disputes were terminated at one time in one 
colony and at another time in another, bj the 
issuing of what was called a royal charter, which 
was a very formal and solemn document, drawn up 
on parchment and authenticated with ponderous 
seals and other official formalities, which prescribed 
precisely the respective powers of the people of the 
colonies, and of the royal government, in respect to 
the management of their affairs. 

ROYAL CHARTERS. 

By these charters the inhabitants of the colonies 
were usually empowered to elect a legislature, and 
through this legislature to enact all Jaws and to 
make all rules and regulations for the internal 
government of the respective communities. The 
king of England, on the other hand, retained what 
is called the executive administration, as his own 
prerogative. He, or his ministers in his name^ 
reserved the right to appoint the governor of the 
colony, and die judges who were to preside in the 
courts. The governor thus appointed by him was 
made commander-in-chief of such troops as should 
be sent to the colony from time to time, whether to 
garrison towns and fortresses in time of peace, or 
to conduct military operations in time of war. 

Thus in general terms it may be said that the 
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management of the internal a£fairs of each commu- 
nity, and the regulation of the rights and duties of 
individuals in the ordinary relations of life, were 
committed to the people themselves, while the 
whole control of the colony considered as an or- 
ganised power, was retained in the hands of the king. 

CONFLICTS nm)EB THE OHARTES OOVEBNOBS. 

. The granting of a charter to a colony was by no 
means sure to put an end to all conflicts in respect 
to the government of it. The governor appointed 
by the king and sent out from England, and the 
officers of the army, holding commissions directly 
from him, came out to the colonies to which they 
were sent, entertaining usually very lofty ideas of 
their importance, as in a certain sense the direct 
representatives of sovereignty. They were the de- 
positories of power coming from above downward, 
and in no sense responsible to those below them. 
They looked down with a feeling of condescension 
when they were in good humor, and of contempt 
when in bad, upon provincial assemblies composed 
, of men who derived their powers from die mass of 
the • people, and were directly responsible to them 
.for the exercise of it. In a word the governors, 
the judges, and the military officers in the colonies, 
represented the a^stocratic and oKmarchial prin- 
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ciple, and acted always in the interest of the royal 
government at home. On the other hand the 
principle embodied in the legislative assemblies was 
democratic, and the interest which they represented 
was that of the people of the colony. Hence con- 
tinual collisions and conflicts occurred, in which 
royal power and prerogative maintained by the 
governor, the judges, and the military men, strug* 
gled against the rights and privileges claimed by 

the people. 

■> • 

ooirrsBis m bkspeot to xhm a&ABTSBa 

The contests between the crown, acting diiefly 
through the British ministers, and the royal gov- 
ernors who represented the crown in America on 
the one hand, and the people of the colonies on the 
other, often turned on the interpretation of the 
charters, and sometimes on the validity of them. 
Each party claimed under the charter, greater 
powers or j^ivileges than the other allowed, and 
when any colony made such claims and acted upon 
them, the ministry would sometimes declare that 
the charter was forfeited, and would demand of the 
colonial authorities the surrender of it, or they would 
institute proceedings in the courts of law, with a. 
view to having it declared null and void. In some 
cases the governor of a colony would undertake to 
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Bimul a charter or to demand Ae surrender of it, 
and in one instance, in the case of Connecticut, a 
remarkable occurrence took place, which subse- 
quently became quite famous in the history of that 
state. 

THE GiUBTBX OAK JLT HARTFOBD. 

The incident occurred in the year 1685, in the 
reign of KiAg James the Second. This monarch 
entertained very exalted ideas of the kingly power 
and prerogative, and considered society asi pros- 
perous and safe just in propcnrtion as the lower 
classes, by which was meant the great mass of the 
community, were obedient and submissive to the 
authorities divinely constituted to rule over them. 
He was much dissatisfied with the loose manner id 
which the colonies had been managed by the gov- 
ernment of his predecessor, Charles the Second^' 
who had encouraged the settlers to assume grad- 
ually a degree of control in public afiSiirs, which he, 
and his ministers judged wholly inconsistent with 
the principles of good government He accordingly 
commissioned and sent out to America an energetic 
man, named Andros, with instructions to reform 
these abuses, and reduce the colonists to their 
.proper state of submission. 

The powers conferred upon Governor Andros 

extended over all the New England colonies. He« 

3* 
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commenced bis operations in Boston, and while 
engaged there in bringing the Massachusetts and 
Plymouth colonies to terms, he wrote to the magis- 
trates of the colony of Connecticut that their char- 
ter had been forfeited, and must be surrendered, 
and directed them to send it to him. This order 
the magistrates disregarded, and at length, after 
tbe lapse of some months, Andres proceeded to 
Hartford in great state, being accompanied by a 
large suite of attendants and followers, and aa 
escort of troops for a body guard. At Hartford, 
he came into the assembly, which was at that time 
in session, and demanded that the charter should 
be givea up to him. The governor of the colony, in 
reply to this demand, made a speech, in which he 
strongly urged the injustice of depriving tlie colony 
of their charter. He represented the great expense 
which the colonists had incurred, and the hardships 
they had endured, in founding the colony, and the 
blood and treasure which they had expended in 
defending it, both against savages and foreigners. 
He alluded particularly to the hardships to which 
he himself had been exposed, and the toil and suf- 
fering he had endured — and added, that it was now 
like giving up his life to surrender the patent and 
privileges which had been so dearly bought and so 
long enjoyed. 
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By this speech, and bj the debate in the assem- 
bly, and the other proceedings which followed, the 
afibir was kept in suspense until the evening, by 
which time a large number of people had assem- 
bled. The charter itself had been brought in and 
laid upon the table of the house, awaiting the action 
of the assembly in surrendering it, as demanded by 
Andros, and during the interval a plot, it seems, 
was formed to convey it away and conceal it, in 
order to prevent its &lling into Andres's hands. 

THE CHARTER DISAPPEARS. 

Accordingly, at a concerted signal, the lights were 
suddenly put out, and then the whole room imme- 
diately became a scene of confusion. Some of the 
})eople began at once with great pretended eagerness 
and alacrity to light the candles again — taking care, 
however, to allow time for the others to convey the 
charter away. As soon as the lights reappeared 
the charter was gone. For a long time very few 
persons knew what had become of it. 

Andros immediately declared the existing gov- 
ernment of the colony at an end. He brought the 
records of the assembly to a close by an entry 
therein, saying that thenceforth he took the control 
of the colony into his own hands, and annexed it te 
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Maasachusetts and to the other colonies which were 
under his government. 

He, accordingly, immediately assumed a sort of 
sovereign power over all the colonies of New Eng- 
land. But the state of things thus introduced did 
not long continue, for King James, by the revolu- 
tion of 1688, lost his throne, and this change in the 
mother country was followed by a revolution in 
America by which Andros was deposed, and the 
several colonies which he had attempted to unite 
under his own control, returned to their former 
condition. 

THE CHARTER OAK. 

The charter of Connecticut was then brought to 
light again, and it now became known that it had 
been concealed in a hollow in the trunk of an oak 
that grew near the house of one of the magistrates. 
The cavity in which it was hidden was near the 
bottom of the trunk, and was large enough, as* is 
stated in the annals of those days, ''to contain a 
child." 

This tree became, of course, in subsequent years, 
an object of great historical interest. It was called 
ttie Charter Oak, and it remained standing after 
this time for about one hundred and seventy years. 
Indeed, it seems in some measure to have improved 
in condition as it advanced in years, for the open- 
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ing in which the chai-ter was concealed entirely dis- 
appeared from view. It was, however, closed by 
the growth of a thin, superficial layer of wood, 
which concealed only, but did not remedy, the 
decay and hollo wness within. Thus the apparent 
health and strength of the stem, as it presented 
itself to the eyes of visitors, was unreal, and at 
length, in August, 1856, the tree was blown down 
in a violent storm. A portion of the wood was em- 
ployed to make a frame for the ancient charter, and 
in this frame the venerable document is still pre- 
served in the oflSce of the Secretary of State at 
Hartford. The rest of the wood was manufactured 
into canes, boxes, carved ornaments, and other ob- 
jects of art, which were at once highly prized by 
all interested in the early history of New England, 
and have since been widely distributed throughout 
the country. 

This famous charter constituted the ftindamental 
law of Connecticut for more than a hundred years. 
It was at length superseded by the adoption of the 
present constitution of the state, in the year 1818. 



CHAPTER n. 

THB MOTHER COUNTBY AND THE COLONIES. 

WBJLTSDV OF THB COLONIES TO THE MOTHEB OOUNTBT. 

In the oonflict of jurisdiotion, in respect to tbe 
govemment of tbe American colonies, between tbe 
colonies themselves on tbe one side, and the king 
and parliament of Great Britain on the other, there 
were four principal points in regard to which the 
parties came most frequently and most earnestly 
into collision. Bj considering these special sub- 
jects of controversj a little in detail, the reader 
will b^ enabled to form a pretty clear idea of the 
nature and the progress of the difficulty, which 
ended in the American revolution. These four 
points, representing claims made by the British 
and disallowed and resisted firom time to time, with 
more or less of eameatneae^ by the colonies, wer» 
tbfi fiillowing. 

THE FOUR QBEAT SUBJECTS OF OONTENTIOir. 

1. The English government claimed the exolu* 
fdve right to regulate and control 'the whole /orc^w 
trade and commerce of the colonies. 
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2. They claimed that the judges in all the colo- 
nial courts should be not only appointed by the 
king, that is by the home government, but that 
they should hold office not permanently, but only 
during the king'a pleasure, thus making them 
wholly dependent on his will. 

3. That the governors too should not only be 
appointed by the king or his ministers, but should 
abo be made independent of the colonies by haying 
« permanent salary settled upon them. 

4. That besides the control of the foreign com- 
merce of the colonies, parliament had also the right 
of internal taxation^ in respect to them — that is 
(he ri^t to levy taxes upon the people themselves 
directly, as they were accustomed to do upon the 
people of England. 

These claims were the four great points in dis- 
pute belrween the o&lonies and the parent state, and 
they continued to be in a greater er less iegtte 
subjects of contention during the whole colonial 
pei46d. Ih regard to the first, the decision was 
practically in favor of the government, for the 
oolonies, thoo^ tfaey wonkl not adcno^ledge die 
iastice of llie claim of tlK> English to regulate, their 

4 
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commerce, could not resist it, and consequently 
this commerce was, in fact, from the beginning, 
subject entirely to the trade and navigation laws of 
Great Britain. 

In regard to the second and third points, namely, 
those relating to the tenure of office of the judges, 
and the salaries of the governors, the question wad 
never fully and finally settled, but ^remained in 
controversy — the various disputes to which it gave 
rise, leading to different results in different colonies 
and at different times. There were ^adless nego- 
tiations, and manoeuvres, and compromises, and 
temporary victories of one side or the other, but no 
general and final settlement was ever attained. 

In respect to the last — the right of the home 
government to assess internal taxes — the colonies 
were destined to gain the day. The goviemment 
made vigorous and determined efforts to enforce 
their claim, but these efforts led to revolt, and 
finally to revoluticm. 

But we must consider these several points a 
little more in detaiL 

1. — TBI BIQHT OF T9B OOVEBNMINT TO BBOULATB THB 
OOMHEBOE OF THX OOLONIBS. 

The government claimed that the parliament 
being, the supreme legislature of EngUind could 
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justly regulate the trade and commerce of all 
parts of the empire, and this they proceeded to dO; 
at a very early period in the history of the col- 
onies, by what were called the Trade and Naviga- 
tion acts. For some time the colonies scarcely 
called this right in question, though the system 
which was adopted in the exercise of it was very 
onerous to them. This was the colonial system, as 
it was called, as adopted in those days by almost all 
the nations of Europe that possessed colonies in 
any of the other quarters of the globe. 

THE OOLONUL SYSTEM. 

The colonial system generally adopted by the 
European nations in those days, was this, that no 
colony could have any commercial intercourse with 
the rest of the world except through the mother 
cauntiy. This was in fact one of the chief advan- 
tages, as it was thought, in possessing colonies, 
namely, that thereby the trade and commerce of 
the mother country might be enlarged, and the 
merchants and navigators enriched. Accordingly 
a series of acts were passed from time to time by 
the British Parliament, the end and aim of which 
were to provide that all the trade and commerce of 
die colonies should be conducted exclusively in 
English ships, commanded by English captains and 
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manned chiefly bj English sailors. No goods 
could be introduced into the colonies, no matter in 
what countries they were produced, except througK 
Efiglish merchants, and none of the chief produc* 
tions of the colonies could be sent to any odter 
country than England. 

DOUBI4E OBJECT TO BE SEOUBSD BT THIS STSimC 

There were two objects which the European na- 
tions intended to secure by the adoption of this 
system — for substantially the same policy was par- 
sued by France, Spain and other European nations, 
in respect to their colonies. The first was to enrich 
their own merchants by giiring them a monopoly of 
the trade, and the second to increase the number 
of seamen in the merchant service from which the 
goyemment could draw recruits in time of war. 
If England, for example, prohibited all other naticms 
from trading with her cobnies, but required all 
ships entering their ports to be officered and manned 
mainly by Englishmen, the number of English 
sailors that would become trained to the sea would 
be vastly increased, and the sailors would be avail- 
able to man the national vessels in time of war. 
Now the obtaining of men is one of the greatest 
difficulties to be encountered in the attempt of any 
nation to create a powerful navy. A ship can Im 
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built and equipped in a year, and for land opera- 
tions, BoldierB can be trained and disciplined in six 
months. But to make sailors — ^men who can 
work ooolljr on a loftj yard, a hundred feet abote a 
boiUog and roaring sea, standing upon a rope that 
is swajif^ to and fro under their feet, and sop- 
porting themselves with one hand while they hold 
their iron gr^ upon an inflexible rcn^ or a stiff and 
uataaaageable sail with die other, requires many 
years of experience at sea, an experience too which 
must be begun in early liife. Seamen therefore 
cannot be extemporized, and all nations who aim at 
being powerful at sea, feel it to be necessary so to 
riii^e their legislation as to create a great mercan- 
tile marine, in time of peace^ so as to have a su& 
ficient maritime population to draw from in time 
of war. 

This was, doubtless, one great object which the 
British goremment had i^ view, in confining aH 
the trade and commerce of the colonies to English 
vessels. 

THT OOLOKlJtS UKABLB TO BBSIST THB KNQLI8B NAYiaATIOM 

LAWS. 

Although at various times, and in different ways, 

the colonists made many complaints, and sometimes 

offered earnest remonstrances against the restric- 

4* 
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tions thus imposed upon their interooarse with the 
world, by the English system, they were utterly 
helpless in respect to making any resistance to it 
The English government waa supreme upcm the 
seas, while they themselves possessed no naval 
power whatever. The ports of America were, con- 
sequently, entirely under the command of English 
guns, and all intercourse and communication with 
them, both of access and egress, was under English 
control. There was nothing, therefore, for the 
ooknies to do but to submit. 

2. — THE TENURE OF OFFIOB IN THE CASE OF JUDGES. 

The English government desired to make the 
judges that presided in the colonial courts directiy 
responsible to the crown, by giving to the king 
the power of removing them and appointing others 
at his pleasure. The colonists, on the other hand, 
wished to have them, when once appointed, wholly 
independent, by securing them in office for life, 
provided they faithfully performed their duties. 
A great many cases were likely to occur, in which 
political questions would come before the judges — 
cases in which the rights and privileges of the, peo- 
ple came in conflict with the powers of government, 
or the prerogatives of the crown. There could be 
no security for an impartial decision in d^ucL cases. 
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if the king could at any time dismiss a judge from 
office and appoint another in his place. Whereas, 
if the office once conferred were permanent, the 
judge would be £sur less exposed to anj temptation 
to swerve from a just judgment in order to please 
the supreme power. An independent judiciary, 
the colonists claimed, was the only safeguard of the 
rights of the people against the usurpations of 
gOTeAmiental pow^. 

A great many different contentions arose firom 
time to.time in the different colonies in respect to 
this question, sometimes one side and sometimes the 
other gaining a local and temporary advantage, but 
without any final or satisfactory result. 

a. — THS SALARIES OF THE GOYEBNOBa 

While the English government were very earnest 
ia their desires and efforts to keep the judges de- 
pendent on the king, and thus subservient to his 
will, they were equally active in their efforts to 
prevent the governors being held in any way under 
responsibility to the people of the colonies. The 
king's government in England appointed the gov- 
ernors, but the colonies paid their salaries. The 
government wished their salaries to be made per^ 
manentj so that the proper officers could pay them 
each year, as they became due, without any new 
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grant from the legislature. Tlie colonies, oa the 
other hand, wished to make onljr annual grants 
for the governor's salary, so as to put him under 
some obligation to manage public if airs in such a 
manner as to gire satisfsustion to the people, finr 
fear that if he did net do so, the legislature would 
make difficulty about voting his salary. And at 
any rata^ such an arrangement would necessarily 
lead to bringing the governor himself and the 
principles of his administration, under diecussioD 
every year in the assembly, when the question of 
making the appropriation for his salary came upi 
But this was considered in England as subjecting 
the governor to a great indignity, aad, morc^er, 
it tended to bring him under a species of direct 
responsibility to the people wholly inconsistent with 
the. ideas which prevailed among tilie monarchies* of 
Eur<^ in respect to the i»*(^>er relations which 
should subsist betwe^a the rulers uid the ruled. 

THS HODSBATIOK OF THB CLAIM ICAJOB BT THB QOUSKOA, 

This question in regard to the governors was, in 
some sense, analogous to that in relati<m to the 
ludges, the aim of the king being in both cases to 
keep the officers in question directly and continually 
responsible to him alone. He had already the ap- 
pointment of the judges in his own hands, and he 
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disked also to have tbe power of dismissing them. 
In respect to the governors, he had already both 
the power of appointing and dismissing them, as 
the governors confessedly held their offices only 
dttring the king's pleasure, and he wished to make 
his power over them absolute and exclusive, by 
requiring that the salaries which they were to 
receive from the people should be fixed and per- 
manent, so as to* take away from the colonies 
all power of e&ctually opposing his administra- 
tion, even when they thought it unjust or oppres- 
sive. 

^at is to say, the king wished to exclude the 
colonies entirely from the exercise of any influence 
over either class of officers, and to make his own 
influence complete and absolute over both. 

The colonies, on the other hand, did not claim 
any exclusive or absolute power for themselves. 
In respect to the judges, they claimed nothing 
for themselves, but only that those officers, once 
appointed, should be left free to act as their own 
sense of justice might dictate. And in regard to 
the governor, they only claimed for themselves a 
very limited and partial control over him. They 
were willing to allow the crown to appoint the 
governor, but, as an offset to tliat power, they 
wished that when appointed he should acknowledge 
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some indirect and limited responsibility to the peo- 
ple over whom he ruled. 

4. — ^THB POWER OP DIRECT TAXATION. 

The first of the four great matters of difference 
between the English government and the colonies, 
namely, the right to regulate trade and commerce, 
includes, as is evident, the right of what is called 
indirect taxation, that is, the laying and collecting 
duties on merchandise imported into the country. 
These duties are paid by the merchant or importer 
at the custom-house, when the goods are landed, 
and the amount which the merchant has thus to 
pay, he of course adds to the price of the .goods 
when he sells them to the people. Thus the mer- 
chant pays in the first instance, and is afterward 
reimbursed by his customers. The people thus pay 
indirectli/. 

Direct taxation, on the other hand, consists in a 
levy of a certain sum or sums upon each individual 
of the community, according to the amount or kind 
of property he holds, or to the employment which 
he follows, or to his income, and is collected directly 
of each individual by the tax gatherers of the gov- 
ernment. 

The English government claimed the right of 
taxing the colonies in both these ways. 
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THE RESULT, IN PRAOTIOE. 

Although the government claimed the right of 
both direct and indirect taxation, the practical 
result was, that during almost the whole colonial 
period, the first right was exercised bj them, and 
the latter was not For a long time, the popula- 
tion of the settlements was so small, and the amount 
of property possessed by the inhabitants was so 
insignificant, that any internal tax would have pro- 
duced very little revenue, while the expense and 
difficulty of collecting it would have been very 
great. In respect to duties on imported merchan- 
dise, the case was dififerent. Such a tax as that is 
very easily collected, as it is paid at once in large 
sums by the merchant or importer before the goods 
really enter the country. The work of collecting 
the several amounts from individual consumers is 
thrown upon the merchants, who get back, in de- 
tail, the duties they have paid in the gross, by add- 
ing the amount to the price of the goods, thus 
saving the government all trouble. 

Then, besides, the people are much more easily 
induced to pay a tax of this kind, which is, as it 
were, concealed firom their view by being merged in 
the purchase money of an article they require, than 
they are to submit to a direct taxation in any form, 
to the same amount. Half the people do not really 
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understftnd the op^rmiioii of the system, and those 
who do understaod it, mud who lemonstrate agunst 
it, find it rerj difficult, in most cases, to awaken in 
the minds of the rest, any very decided Of^Kisition 
to an OTil so hidden £rom their Yiew. 

The oonseqnenoe was, in practioe, that the 
British government adopted the prindple oi indi- 
rect taxation of die colonies b j restrictiims Wk tlie 
commerce, and by duties on imports, at a very 
earl J period ; and tibe colonies sulnniUBd to the im- 
posts thus made with very little remonstrance. 

On the other hand, though the government 
claimed an equal right to levj direct taxes, they 
did not attempt for a bng time to exercise the 
right, on account of the .small return which could 
be expected, considered in relation to the difficulty, 
expense and opposition which the attempt would 
occasion. 

THB TDOe FOR DISBCr TAXATION ABBIYE& 

At length however the time arrived when the 
British government de^aied it expedient for liiem 
to assume thdr long dormant ri^t to raiae m 
revenue fiom the colonies by direct taxation. Thej 
were led to this conclusion, by the growing great- 
ness and wealth of the colonies, taken in connect 
tion mih the increasing expenses of the mother 
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€onntr J, arxung from the enonnously costly wars 
in which she had been engaged. The conquest of 
Canada too seems to have had a great influence 
ufMm them. So long as the French held their pos- 
sessions in North America the British were soioe- 
what cautions in their treatment of their own col- 
^osies, not knowing to wliat oomplications any dis- 
agreement between the colonies and the mother 
country might lead. But when at last Canada fell 
into their hands, and thus they obtained secure pos- 
iMssion of the whole country, and e^ery fixi^ess 
<asd stnmghold throughout the whole extent of it 
was garrisoned by their troops, and all the ports 
occupied and commanded by their ships of war, 
they thought the time had come for them to assume 
that supreme civil and political authority over the 
colonies which they contended the central govem- 
ment had a right to exearcise over all the provinces 
of the empiiv. 

eROUNDS OF KBSISTAlfaE OV THE PART OF THE OOLONIES. 

The colonists were prepared to resi^ this claim, 

•ftd the groiuid of their roKStaace was this— not 

that they ol^ectod to be taxed in their &ir pr<^r- 

tim, to vaise money for the general expenses of the 

eBipix«-«*Jmto&Iy that they daimed that the assesa- 

fng and ocdleeting these taxes should be left to 

5 
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their own legislatures, and not be under the oootrol 
of the parliament of England. Tbej groanded 
their claim to determine for themselves the ammiwi 
that they would pay, and to decide upon the mode 
in which the amount should be coUected^ on oertain 
inherent and indefeasible rights vested in eveary 
Englishman, according to the principles of the 
British constitution. 

THBOBT or THE BBITI8Q COKSTITUTIOK. 

According to the principles q{ the Britisb oon- 
stitntion it is in theory the inherent and indefeasi- 
ble right of the king to govern the country without 
any dictation or control from the people. And it 
is the inherent and indefeasible right of the people^ 
meaning by the people that portion of them that 
are represented in the house of commons — ^to pay, 
or withhold, the expense of such government, just 
as they please, without any dictation or contnd 
from the king. 

PBACnOAIi OPZ&kTJXXS OV THE SYSTEM. 

The practical operation of this system is excel* 
lent— I mean in a democratic sense — ^for it really 
transfers the power to the people. The king's own 
personal means for providing for the expenses of 
government, are very limited. He can do nothing 
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unless he is supplied with revenues in some way 
from bis subjeots. Now if he is deprired of all 
power of raising revenues himself, and is dependent 
entirely upon the action of the people for the as- 
sesfflcoents made, his hands are eompleteljr tied. 
He ean carry on the goremment only so fiir as the 
people — meaning always in the case of England 
that portion of the people that are represented in 
the house of commons — approre of his measures 
aad vote the funds for carrymg them into effect. 

Thus, for example, the king of England may de* 
clare war wheneyer he pleases, but he can have no 
ships built, to enable him to pass over to the ene- 
my's country, and no provisions purchased to sup- 
ply the armies, unless the house of commons furnish 
the supplies. Thus while the right of making war 
rests, in theory, with the king, the absolute control 
of his decision rests with the house of conunons. 

Even in respect to the ordinary legislation of the 
realm, the theory of the constitution originally was 
that parliament is an advisory body only, called 
together by the king to give him thehr counsel in 
req)eet to such questions as he should lay before 
them, and to mature the details of measuies which 
he should indicate as desirable. Even to this day 
as act of parliamoit takes Ubib fbrm, not of a law 
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enacted by the two houaes, bat of a reoommenda* 
tion to the king cS a law fin- Attn to enact 

This however, though it might haje been very 
diffisrent ongauXLj^ is in the preeNit age of the 
world merely a matter cS form. The actual power 
of the British parliament in controlling the admin- 
istration of public affiurs, both external and inter- 
nal, is as complete as that of any l^islative assem- 
bly in the world. The important thing to be ob- 
served is that parliament holds this power, not 
direcdy, and as a matter of theory and form, but 
indirectly and contrary to the theory and the formp 
throu^ the power which it claims of granting or 
withholding the supplies. 

WATGHVUL JCALOUST OF KVOUBHiaDr US VXSPEOt TO THIS 

FOWBB. 

It is Tory natural that, since this control over 
the revenues to be raised by taxation, constitutes 
almost the sole hold which the people of the coun- 
try have over a government which would otherwise 
be irresponsible and supreme, ihey should be very 
tenacious of the right, and very jealous of any en- 
croachments upon it. This has accordingly always 
been the case. This question of taxation and the 
supplies has in &ct been the arena on which have 
ideen fought nearly all the conflicts between the 
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erown and the people in England, for centuries. 
The people in the end have entirely gained the day. 
And though the old forms still remain, giving the 
power ostensibly to the king, the actual control has 
passed entirely into the hands of the people. The 
king of England no longer governs. The person 
of the sovereign serves a very important purpose as 
the visible badge and emblem of the national unity, 
and the point of concentration and support for the 
national loyalty; but his opinions and wishes, in 
respect to the management of public a&irs, are no 
longer of any account The people — ^meaning still 
always, that portion of them that are represented 
in the house of commons — ^by controlling the ways 
and means, control the policy, and their right to do 
so they consider as the great inherent and indefeasi- 
ble political right of an Englishman. 

FEELma OF THE AKERIOAN GOLOIHSTS. 

It was natural that the emigrants to the settle- 
ments in America should bring with them these 
ideas, and that they should attempt to give efiect 
to them in the institutions which grew up under 
their direction and control in the new world. 
Accordingly in all the colonial governments taxes 
were levied, and grants of money were made, by the 
legislative assemblies which were chosen by the 
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A certain portbn of the people of England elected 
the parliameat The parliament, when thus elected 
however, represented the whole, and were author- 
ized to act for them, and to bind them. The peo- 
ple of the colonies were in this respect in precisely 
the same oonditi<»i with ^tose portions of ibe home 
populatioa wliich had no voice in cboo»ng the mem- 
beia of parliament. They were mrtuattjf repre- 
sented. In other words the British ONistitution 
prescribed a mode in whieh by die action of a por- 
tion of the people a I^islative body was diosea, 
which, when chosen, refvesented the whde popula- 
ticm of the emjare, including those inhabiting re- 
mote and foreign colonies, as well as those that re- 
mained in their native land. 

THE REPLY OF THE COLOinSTS TO THIS ABaUHENT. 

To this the colonists replied, that if the people 
of England who did not vote for members of par- 
liament might be considered in any sen9e as repre- 
sented in* the parliament, it could only be because 
iheir interests were the same wit^ those who did 
vote, and thus these interests were sure to be con- 
sidered ; and also because the taxation decided upon 
by the parliament affected the non-voting portion 
of the pe(^le just as it did their immediate ccmstitu- 
ents — the voting portion — so that they could not 
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dc injiutioe to one class without doing the nine in- 
jostioe to the other. In both these le^ecte the 
case of the colonists was entirely difierent Their 
interests were not in any d^ree the same with 
those of the people of England, nor was the system 
of taxation to be the same. There coald thus be 
no security that their interests would be properly 
considered in parliament since, there were none of 
the members of that body, or of their constituents, 
that shared those interests; ncnr any guarantee 
against their being oppressively taxed, since those 
who were to yote the taxes would not, either in 
tbemselres or by their constituents, be in any way 
afflEected by them. Consequently, howeyer it might 
be with the non-yoting portion of the people of 
England, tbey themselves, the colonists maintained, 
were not even virtually represented in the English 
parliament. 

▲ BSAL BSPBKSElf TATIOV OF THE OOLONUS Dl PABLIAMBHT 

PBOPOSED. 

An obvious remedy for the difficulty of the col- 
onies not being represented in parliament would be 
to allow them to elect a certain number of mem- 
bers to that body, and this plan was proposed, and 
was to some extent seriously considered. But it 
was not acceptable to either party. In the first 
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place it was wholly inconsistent with the concep- 
tions entertained in England of the grandeur and 
dignity of that body, that its powers and preroga- 
tives should be shared by an influx of unknown 
and insignificant people &om remote and subordi- 
nate provinces. The idea of admitting delegates 
from the settlers in wild woods three thousand miles 
away, to a share in the government of old England, 
was wholly inadmissible. 

Nor was the plan any more acceptable to the 
colonists themselves. They knew very well that if 
the plan were adopted at all it would be only a 
very small number of representatives that the col- 
onists would be allowed to elect, and that these 
would sooner or later consist of scheming and am- 
bitious men, who, when they found themselves so 
&r away from their constituents, and entirely re- 
moved from any possible supervision, would be 
easily led by the bribes and blandishments of the 
government to vote pretty much as the government 
pleased. The colonists were determined to be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than having their own leg- 
islative assemblies on their own ground, and to 
have the revenues of the colonies entirely under the 
control of those assemblies, just as those of the 
parent country were under that of the parliament 
of England. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ZHB STAMP ACT. 

TBB FIBST ATTEMPTED TAZATIOH. 

WfiHH the British minister had finftlly come to 
the conclnaion that the plan of taxing the ookoies 
in Amerioa by the home government^ and without 
the consent of ibe colonial legislatures, should be 
carried into effect, it became very important to de- 
termine in what form the experiment should first 
be made. Th^e is a great difference in different 
taxes, in respect to the difficulty oi collecting them, 
and also in respect to the facility with which they 
can be resisted or evaded. It was finally deter- 
mined that the first tax should be levied on legal 
and business documents, and should be collected by 
stamps. The law whidi parliament passed to 
carry this measure into effect became afterward 
greatly celebrated in history under the name of the 
Stamp Act It provided that all business docu- 
ments, such as deeds, leases, receipts, drafts, bills 
of exchange, promissory notes and the like, in order 
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to be of legal validity must have certain stamps at- 
tached to them, which stamps were to be purchased 
beforehand of government officers appointed to sell 
them. The money thus obtained by the sale of the 
stamps constituted the tax. There were several 
important advantages in this plan which admirably 
adapted it to the end which the government had in 
view. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN. 

There were three special advantages which 
seemed to characterize this particular plan. 

1. The tax bemg collected in the form of money 
received for the sale of the stamps to stationers 
and others, who would have to keep supplies for 
their customers, would be received in advance by 
the government, in large sums, and so not only 
would all the expense and trouble of collecting it 
of individuals be saved, but all danger of irritating 
collisions with the people by tax gatherers, and all 
questions in respect to the amount which each 
one was to pay would be avoided. 

2. The plan seemed to deprive individuals, too, 
of all opportunity and all means of resisting the 
tax. No one was absolutely called upon to pay 
anything. If a man wished to buy a house, he 
could not have a valid title unless he had a stamp 
upon the. deed, and this stamp he would have to 
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« 

pay for. But this stamp he was not obliged tc. 
buy. If he was willing to go without his house, or 
if he could content himself with a title to it not 
valid in law, he could do so. Thus, the tax came 
to him in the form, not of a claim, but of the offer 
of a privilege. The government did not come to 
him saying — " Pay us a tax " — ^but, " If you buy 
a stamp of us, we will give you a legal title to the 
house you want to buy. If not, not. You can do 
just as you please about it." 

Putting a man in this position, they thought, 
would render him entirely helpless in resisting the 
tax. 

The government knew very well that there were 
many persons in the colonies who were prepared to 
resist in the most desperate manner, and at all 
hazards, the attempt to collect money of them 
under authority of an act of parliament, and they 
thought it probable that if it were proposed to col- 
lect a tax in any ordinary way they would refuse 
to pay, and that when the officers should attempt 
to seize their propei-ty, they would call upon the 
people to assist them, and that serious riots, and 
perhaps extended insurrections, might ensue. But 
on this plan, all such opportunities to make dis- 
turbance would be avoided, inasmuch as nobody 
would be directly called upon to pay any money. 

6 
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The most, Oerefiire, that any makontent eoaM do 
waaH he to refoae to uae the stunpa ; bat thiBy it 
seemed, would onlj mjure himself bj mterroptuig 
and emharrassfaig his business. Thej thoogbt there 
were enough who wtndd use tiie stamps in any 
event, to set the madiinety of the sjslem in mo* 
tion, and that the malcontents, haying nothii^ 
tangible to resist, would ezhaost tiieir hostilitj in 
vain threats and angrj remonstrances, and then, 
finding themselves helpless, would gradoally, ena 
after another, fiill in, and in the end, the conntry 
would acquiesce in what it could not help, and all 
would go welL 

3. The third advantage, or rather fiiTorable 
characteristic of the plan, as it was carried oot in 
the act of parliament, was, that the prices fixed for 
the several stamps reqtdred were very low. ^Us 
they thought would make the people much less 
eager to resist the measure. In &ct, the object of 
the government in this first step, was not to e<^ 
lect any considerable amount of iponey, but only to 
establish the princii^e that parliament clahned the 
right to tax the colonies, and that they had power 
to carry the claim into effect. This principle, once 
acquiesced in by the colonies on a small scale, 
might afterward, they thought, be easily extended 
to any limit required. 
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GBXAT BZOrrBMENT IS AlIEBIOJL 

As soon as the news of the passage of the stamp 
aet amved id America, it pnxluoed the greatest ez- 
citement. Parties immediatelj began to be formed, 
one for and one against the goTemment. Of course, 
all Ae off cers of state that held their appointments 
directly or indirectly from the king, took sides in 
£MFor of the lav. Among these officers were the 
judges in some of tbe principal courts. There 
wem also a great number of wealdijr merchants, 
and other aristocratic people in the large cities, 
who, together with many of the more bumble 
classes that were in various ways dependent upon 
them, or at least under their influence, also took the 
same side. The persons thus interested in sustain- 
ing the government, though comparatively few in 
number, were influential from their wealth and 
position ; and they formed quite a formidable party. 
3%6y soon received the name of tories — while those 
wIk> f^posed the taxation — constituting, in &ct, the 
grsBl bulk of the population m nearly all the colo- 
nies, called themselves whigs. 

PERIOD WHEN THEgE TBAKSAOTIONS OOOUBRED. 

The stamp act was passed in ike qpnng of 1765. 
This was eight or ten years be&re the actual com- 
mencement of hostibtiei between the aolonies and 
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mother country took place. All this long interval 
was spent in disputes and discussions, growing more 
and more bitter every year, and in the gradual 
taking of sides by the various classy of the oom- 
munity, as well as in the making of preparations on 
the one part and on the other for the final con- 
flict. 

The act was passed, as is stated above, in the 
spring of 1765. The news arrived in America a 
few weeks later. The system was, however, not to 
go into effect until the following Nov^nber. This 
delay was necessary, in some measure, in order to 
allow time for the designing and printing of the 
stamps in England, and for sending over and dis- 
tributing a sufficient supply to all the colonies, so 
that they might be ready in the hands of the various 
officers appointed. to sell them, when the time for 
putting the system into operation should arrive. 
It was thought, also, that this delay would allow 
time for the excitement, which it was well known 
the first tidings of the adoption of the measure 
would necessarily awaken in the colonies, to sub- 
side. 

*^ They will, doubtless, be furious at the outset,'* 
said the British ministers to themselves, ''when 
the news first reaches them ; but the lapse of a few 
months will allow them time to cool, and by No* 
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vember, they will find that it is useless for them to 
to resist, and so will quietly submit," 

THE EZCITEKBXT DOES NOT SUBSIDE. 

But, as the summer months passed away, the 
excitement, instead of appearing to subside, went on 
continually increasing and extending. The discus- 
sion was carried on among the people with great 
vehemence, in pamphlets and newspapers, and also 
in harangues from orators in public meetings con- 
vened to consider the crisis. The legislatures of 
the different colonies took up the subject, and after 
very earnest and excited debates, passed resolutions 
reaffirming the right whicii they alleged was the 
common birthright of all Englishmen, to control 
by their own chosen representatives, the extent and 
the nature of the taxation which they were called 
upon to sustain. 

THE TRUE POINT AT ISSUE. 

And here I must remind my readers again that 
they must not lose sight of the true point at issue 
in this dispute, which was, not whether the colonies 
should be taxed for their proper proportion of the 
expenses of the imperial government, but whether 
the npode and measure of their taxation should be 
controlled by their own representatives, or by the 
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represent&tiyefl of the Englisli people at homau 
^^ You," said the colonists, in effect, to the Englisli 
people, ** claim the right through your representa- 
tives, to regulate and control all the taxation that 
is to be imposed upon you. We^onlj claim the 
same right, in behalf of our repres^tatiyes, to su- 
perintend the taxation that is to be imposed upon 
us. Just grant to us, in our distant settlements 
beyond the seas, the same rights and privileges thai 
you yourselves claim at home, and that is all that 
we require." 

On the other htmd the government maintained 
that the parliament, though the members were 
elected by voters residing within the kingd(mi 
alone, formed the supreme legislature of the em- 
pire, and though chosen by a portion only dT the 
kill's subjects, virtually represented the whole. 

GENERAL OONVENTION CALLED. 

Besides the resolutions that were passed by the 
different colonial legislatures, protesting tkgainst the 
obnoxious law, the legislature of Massachusetts took 
a much more decided step by {H^oposing that a con- 
vention should be called of delegates from all the 
colonies, to meet in New York and consider the 
crisis, and concert some common action for averting 
the danger. They passed resolutions to this effect, 
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wbioh when approved by the governor were to be 
sent to the other colonies, inviting theqi to appoint 
delegates to attend the proposed convention. So 
mock time would however be required for con- 
vening the legislatures to elect the delegates, and 
for the various consultations and discussions to 
which the project would give rise, and also for the 
journeys of the delegates, son;^ of whom would 
have Uy come from distant provinces by the slow 
axid toilsome modes of travelling in usage in those 
dayg^ that the period for the meeting of the conven- 
tion could not be fixed earlier than the second week 
in' October, which was only three weeks before tiie 
time that the stamp act was to go into effect 

Shis was in one respect a &vorable circumstance, 
as it made the governor less unwilling to approve 
the act of the legislature, and without his approval 
it could not pass. The governor was of course in 
&vor of sustaining the tax, and was consequently 
kiterested in thwarting and hindering all plans of 
the colonists for opposing it. But he seen^ to 
have thought that by refusing his assent to the act 
of the legislature calling the convention he might 
only increase the excitement of the people, and so 
do more injury than the convention itself could do, 
especially as it was not to meet until so near the 
time at which the stamp act was to go into opersu- 
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tion, that the proceedings of the body could hate 
little immediate effect. 

Besides, in the resolutions passed by Massachu- 
setts calling the convention, the object was stated 
to be to prepare a joint remonstrance or protest, on 
the part of all the colonies, to be forwarded to the 
king, praying him to withdraw the obnoxious meas^ 
ure. And the goyemor seems to hare thought 
that if the colonies would be satisfied with banding 
themselyes together only for the purpose of remon- 
strance and protest, he might as well albw them « 
to have their own way. 

This project of a convention seemed to look only 
to peaceful and legal modes of opposing the tax, but 
unfortunately any remedy which could be i^pUed 
by these means seemed too tardy for the impatienoe 
of the people, and before the time arrived when the 
stamps were to be offered for sale, and the law put 
in force, serious riots, and other very alarming dis- 
turbances, Inroke out in several of the large cities 
and towns. 

PBEPAlLkTIONS HADE HX BOSTON FOB OOLLECTINa THE TAX 

The excitement which in the ehd led to the riots 
seems to have been increased by the preparations 
that were made in Boston for collecting the tax. 
A person named Oliver was appointed by the gov- 
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eminent, to sell the stamps, and he prepared a 
small building in what is now State Street for the 
stamp office, where merchants and others were to 
come and purchase their supplies when the time for 
opening the sale should arri?e. This greaily in- 
creased the excitement, and evoked much angry 
discussion, and many threats, from people assem- 
bled at the corners of the streets and in other public 
places. 

THE LIBERTY TBEE. 

The &yorite place of assembling, especially for 
"pewoiBB belonging to the middling and lower classes 
of society was under a great tree which stood in the 
road leading out of the town toward the Neck, not 
far from where Boylston market now stands. The 
tree was a large spreading elm, at that time about 
fifty years old. It stood before a house that was 
nearly ojqposite the present market, and for some 
reason or other it was quite a place of resort during 
the pleasant summer evenings, and ultimately it 
became the head-quarters of the most violent op- 
posers of the stamp act, and received the name of 
The Liberty Tree. 

THE EFFIGIE& , 

At length one morning about the middle ^1 
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August die attention of the passers-by along i^ 
mmd was aitraotei to tvo effigiea whitAt they saw 
smpoMfed HI the tree^ aond ^eiry soon a great orovd 
was eoBeeted at tW q)^ One of tlMse effig^ 
pepresfitttMl Mr. OUfer, tiie staap* oSomr wbo inm9 
prqpairing his stamp office ia Stute Street The 
othof waft a monatraus boot, with an image o£ the 
devil peopixig oul at the. top of iU Thie het ^'pi^i- 
geantry" as the writers of the day ealled it, wee in^ 
tended to denote Lord Bute, an English minister, 
who had taken a very actiye part in procuring the 
emciment of the stam^ act, aod W'ho waa eonee- 
qoma^y the objeot of q^eoial resentmeoi sad hostil- 
ity in Aoau^iea.. 

OOVISIUf OB HUTCHIVSONi 

Oiie 6£ the most promioeiit of the public men ai2 
thia time (m the stage in Uassachusefiia waa Hutdli** 
inson, eommenly knewn m hiatavy aa GeyerxKHr 
Qntohinson, thou)^ he was not governor at thia 
time. At the period ef the stamp act he wse the 
ohief justice of Massachnastts, an appointment 
whioh.he held from the British government; and 
though he was a native of Boston, and had lived 
nearly all bis life in the colony, all his political 
influence was devoted" to the service of the hqme 
govemment, aiud to supporting the poweva and^pre* 
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tOfpJdwm of tbe orowA. It was of ^oeurse tbtj con- 
Teoieiit for the Briti^ nuinistry to have an able 
nod influoiitial colooiftt on their side in tbese eon- 
tro'versies. So they rewarded Hutchingon gener- 
ously with offices and honors, and he looked eso^lu- 
sively to the home government for support ; while 
yet in his dealings with the people of the colony he 
was earefiil to aet always mi\h moderation and dis- 
cretion, and to manifeit a sufficient degree of regard 
for the Of^nions and wishes of the people, to pre^ 
serve his influence among them. He was in a 
word one of that elaiss (^ polHiciains that are strenu- 
lOQS for upholding and preserving the authority of 
the powers that be, and assiduous in cultiratrng the 
favor of the rich and great. 

Governor Hutchinson was, however, a very supe- 
rior tnan, both in respect to natural ability and 
literary attainments. He was educated at Harvard 
College, and afterward studied law in Boston. 
During the whole course of his life, be took a great 
deal of interest in everything relating to the history 
0f the colony, and to its growth and prosperity ; 
and he had collected before this time a great num- 
ber of valuable books and manuscripts relating to 
the early history of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land, all which he was jmscrving with great carci ih 
^handsome reaidcnce wbidi he occu|^icdtatbAi«s^'<(«u 
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Oliver, the officer appointed to furnish the stamps, 
was the brother-in-law of Governor Hutchinson-— 
or rather of Chief Justice £tutchinson, for that was 
the title bj which he was designated at the period 
in question. 

PLANS FOB BEMOVINa THE EFFIGIES. 

As soon as the chief justice was informed of the 
effigies which had been hung in the night in the 
great elm tree, he directed the sheriff to go and 
take them down. 

But the sheriff did not do it. All the force 
whioh the officer of a court has at his command, 
consists first of h^i own deputies, who are very few 
in number, and then of such other citizens as he 
may find at hand, and summon to aid him in exe- 
cuting the law. Such a force as this usually proves 
amply sufficient &r arresting single criminals, or 
attaching property in ordinary civil suits ; but in 
this case the sheriff seems to have been afraid that 
it would not be sufficient to enable him to take 
down the effigies from the midst of the large and 
excited crowd that was gathered around the tree. 

The governor of the colony also, Bernard, was 
very indignant at the outrage, as he considered it, 
and brought the subject before his council, with a 
VJew of causing the effigies to be taken down by 
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means of the military force under his command — 
for, i¥bile a sheriff, in executing the mandate of a 
judge, Jias power only to call upon citizens to aid 
him, the goyemor of any state or colony, being in 
command of the military force, can call out a body 
of troops to enforce his authority, should occasion 
require. 

The council, however, deemed it inexpedient to 
resort to military force, in this case. They thought 
it more prudent to leave the effigies on the tree, as 
any attempt to remove them by the troops would 
only increase and prolong the. excitement, which 
they supposed, if the government took no notice of 
the affidr, would soon subside. 

So the effigies remained on the tree, and were 
surrounded all the day by crowds of people con- 
tinually coming and going, and all in a state of 
great excitement Some scowled with anger, and 
utta*ed dark threats and imprecations. Others 
pelted the hanging effigies with sticks and stones, 
and filled the air with derisive laughter, mockings 
and jeers. 

AV OPBN RIOT. 

Thus &r there had been no actual breach of the 
peace or violation of law — ^nothing but the hanging 
of effigies upon a tree. During the day, however, 
a plan was formed among the leaders, for some 

V 
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more cbcided action. The plan W99 to tnke ixmn 
the effigies that eveniDg, and march with tibem in 
procession down King Street, aa the present State 
Street was then called, and demoUsh the stamp 
o0ijee which Oliver bad provided there, and theik to 
proceed to Fort Hill, where Mr. Oliver liyed, aKi4 
there to burn the effigies in a bonfire, to bie mule 
&r the purpose in the street, in fr.o)it of Mr. Oli- 
ver's house. 

This plan waa, accordinglj, carried injbo «fisct. 
Am soon as it was dark, a largp crowd ooUeeted 
sudor the great tree, and the leaders immediately 
proceeded to take down the effigies, and to convey 
them, at the head of a rude and noisy throng, along 
what is now Washington Street to King Street, 
and there they entirely demolished the stamp office 
building. This was not a difficult task, as the 
building was a small one, and built of wood. After 
accomplishing this work, the tumultaoiis proeession 
was formed again, and marched, bearing the effigiei 
and attended by a noisy throng of men aod boys, 
to the appointed place at Fort Hill, where they 
proceeded to the work of making a bonfire. 

In the meantime, some of Mr. Oliver's friends — 
amcmg them the chief justice himself— hearing of 
the disturbance, repaired to the spot, and began to 
concert some measures &r putting a stop to the 
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{aroeaedkigs. Tim, however, only ei!mpetB,tei ^o 
lioCers, and made tbem i&or« furious tijan er&tj 
and they finally attacked Mr. Oliver's hoase. The 
&mily tnade their esci^, atad tiie mob corafBCBced 
breaking the wiikdovs astd injuring the fomil^re. 
Afbr doing oonsidembie damage of this kind, they 
u ent away. 

The next day, Mr. Oliver, who seems to have 
been by this time thoroughly alarmed, aathorijied 
his friends to announce on 'Change tha4; he had 
resigned his position as stoap officer. (The popu-^ 
lace were, however, not satisfied with this, Wt 
insisted that he should come to the groat elm tree, 
and there publicly declare his renouncement of the 
office. The tree itself now began to be greatly 
eelebiated. It was about this time that it received 
its name. The space around it, in the open air, 
they called Liberty Hall, and here the populace 
held nightly assemblages, to confer together, and 
' lislen to the harangues ef orators, denouncing the 
attempts of the government of Great Britain to 
gorem and tax them through the action of the 
English parliament, instead of through their own 
jftof&p legislatures, and to reiterate their solemn 
determination nev^ to submit. 

All these prooeedings, though plainly of a law- 
less and riotous chi^racter, were approred, or at 
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least were not condemned by the better portion of 
the community. Rioting in theory was wrong, 
they admitted, as people always do ; but then, in 
this case, all other remedies seemed too tardy in 
their operation, and the people could not be much 
blamed for taking the case into their own hand. 
The blame was not for them, but for the govern- 
ment that had passed the outrageous law which 
they were resisting. This is the way, in fact, that 
people generally reason in respect to riots which 
are aimed at the accomplishment of political ends 
which they approve. 

Besides in this case the mob had thus far really 
shown some degree of moderation. They had done 
no serious mischief except to destroy the stamp 
office, which everybody admitted ought to have been 
destroyed. 

RIOTINO AS A BEMEDY FOB WBONO. 

Although the principle of riotous resistance to law 
is never approved by any one as a legitimate and 
safe remedy for the unjust or oppressive measures 
of government, yet it has generally been found, in 
times of public excitement, that any party is prone 
to justify, or at least is found to condemn very faint- 
ly, any acts of lawless violence perpetrated on their 
side. This is especially the case at the commence- 
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ment of the proceedings, which are usually marked 
with a certain degree of moderation, which however 
fioon entirely disappes^s. The truth is that al- 
thou^ men actuated only by a sense of honest in- 
dignation against an oppressive law may begin the 
work, a quite different class of persons always very 
«oon come forward to carry it on. There is always 
in every community a large number of lawless and 
desperate men, who like nothing better than an op- 
portunity to carry terror and destruction through 
the streets of a town, and, under pretence of accom- 
plishing some political object, to indulge their own 
criminal passion for plunder and debauchery. Of 
course all such men as these, that existed in Boston 
at this time, joined the party of rioters, and did all 
they could to increase the excitement and prepare 
the way for a new and more serious outbreak. 

There was no difficulty in doing this, for the more 
respectable portion of the community seemed to 
justify what had been done, and this of course en- 
couraged the riotous and desperate men to alitempt 
more. Various cireuinstances occurred, and many 
rumors were circulated, which tended to widen and 
deepen the general hostility to the government, and 
to direct it more and more strongly against Chief 
JoBtice Hutchinson. 
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At length one nigbt a we^ <Mr two ^fter the fiivt 
distiurbance a bonfire was bailt in the street, m a 
signal to oa)l the mob together. A large ^nd Ufmy 
aasemUage &opu oonyenet), and wh^ tb^y we^re all 
ready tbej prooeeded iu a crowd to the boa8#(i of 
some peraoQS who were laoat obnoauona to the 
people, on aceount of their oonn^tion wkb the 
staujip aot They attack^ aad pliiodered two 
hoq^eai. One waa that of a judge, ia om of tha 
courts. They destroyed all the judge'^ papers and 
also the records and files belonging to the court 
Another was the residenoe of Mr. HalloweU wbo 
was oonaected with the castoo^house, Tbey phv^ 
dered the hoase, and then breaking into the cellar 
they found there ^ large quantity of wines and 
liquors, afid bringing them oat they distributed 
them among tbo crowd, 

After earousing » short time iHid becoming par* 
tially or wholly intoxicated, the mob set nS iffsm 

« 

towards Hutehinsoa's bouse. Many of the mm 
were now in a state of drunken pbreiuyr» Wheu 
they readied the house tbey burst open the dgo^a, 
and began at woe pillaging it of eveiytbu^ tbat 
was possibly to a{^ropriate, and destroying what 
they could not take away. Th^ found 9 Inr^ 
sum of money which they seized and divided. They 
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bf^ke up^tbe fttrniture aud the mirrors^ defaced and 
ayoiled tb» paintings, aod eren battered down many 
of tbe interior partitiong. They seised all the books 
mmI papow which the chi^ juBlice had been collect- 
ing for fto many yeaors, aod which would have been 
of incalculable valoe to future generations, and 
bringing them out into the street they piled them 
up upon a large bonfire and burnt them all. 

FimUjT they went awty leaving the house a mass 
ol Fftina* Of Gouffse while this work was going on, 
msA for the greater part of the remainder of the 
xui|^^= the whole town wae in a state of great alarm 
atti auietyy oo one knowing what freak an infuri- 
ated aad drunken mob might next undertake to 
flay. 

CHAKaS IK PT7BLI0 OPtKION. 

Of course after this, public sentiment was en<- 
tixely changed in respect to the wisdom of encourag- 
iog^^a resort to mobs and riots as a remedy for po- 
litical wrongs. The whole, community at once 
aiouBed itself to the necessity of arresting such pro^ 
ceedings as these. A large public meeting of citi- 
seiis waa. held the next day, and resolutions were 
(aflsed condemning the rioters and recommending 
to the municipal authorities to take vigorous meas- 
ures to prevent a repetition of such outrages. 
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Large rewards were offered for discorery (rf the 
ringleaders, and yet, though some of them were 
afterward arrested, there was still so large a portion 
of the community who sympathized with them, and 
considered their conduct as at least excusable, thai 
none of them were ever punished. 

RIOTS IN OTHEB FLAOEB. 

The example set by the Bostonians of riotous op- 
position to the stamp act was followed in the prin- 
cipal towns of the other colonies. The chief objeel 
aimed at by the mob in idl these cases was to com- 
pel the persons who had been af^inted as distriba- 
tors of the stamps, to resign their plaoes, to preTent 
others beimg appointed in their stead, and also to 
intimidate other persons of distinction, who were 
inclined to defend or excuse the tax. 

In Providence they paraded effigies of such per- 
sons through the streets, with halters around their 
necks^ and then burnt the effigies upon great bon- 
fires, made sometimes of the furniture obtained 
from the sack of the houses of the obnoxious indi- 
viduals. 

In Newport they destroyed two bouses in this 
way. The stamp distributor saved his, however, by 
coming out and solemnly promising the mob that 
he would not attempt to execute his office. 
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In, various places in Connecticut, too, they burnt 
effigies in this way, and compelled the stamp dis- 
tributors to resign. In New York they printed a 
copy of the stamp act upon a big placard, headed 
The Folly of England and the Buin of America, 
and paraded it about the streets — a great throng 
accompanying it, and filling the air with groans 
and shouts of execration. 

In Virginia, in addition to other meaflures taken, 
the lawyers held a meeting and solemnly pledged 
themselyes not to conduct any business in court, 
that had stionps attached to the papers. Thus in 
case any persons should seem disposed to use the 
stamps for the sake of having their business trans- 
acted legally, they could find no attorney or coun- 
sellor to take charge of it for them. 

In Maryland, the appointed stamp distributor, 
in order to avoid the danger, fled from the town 
and went to New York, intending to wait there 
until the storm should blow over. But his towns- 
men sent a delegation after him, and made such 
repreSMitations to him, that he thought it most 
prudent to resign the office. 

In Philadelphia, the excitement was as great as 
in the other towns. All the stamp distributors 
were compelled to resign, and when the ship which 
was bringing the stamps from England arrived in 
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the river^ and was ooming up toward the town, all 
tb^ Y^mdh aet their eolorft at half-mast, aod die 
beUi of bH tiie oJloreheB foiled a fiineral knell. 

XQftAh PAlLlTtti Of THE OOTEEiniEirr TO OASBT THB AOI VSmy 

JSFFEOT. 

The tiflDie' at length anri^ — ^Ae fir»t c^ Noveai* 
ber — when the law was to go i&to efieOtv The day 
waff ushered in everywhere with &e most glootny 
gJoleiBimtieSi At Boston^ the b^la were toUed, and 
all ^ shops and' stores were olosed, while ^i^es 
of Tarfous pers(His eonsidered as authors atid abelH 
tors of the law, were oairied' aboat ibe street, aad 
tkea pulled to pieoes or homed. At PortsmoEth, 
the bells wove tolled, and a general intitation: was 
given to the people to e<Hsie and attend the foseral 
of liberty. A coffin adorned with si^did deoora- 
tioos was prepared^: and was inscribed eonsf^eiioiisly 
iKtii the words, 

Liberty^, Aged cxiv Years. 

Shis ooffin was bcMme solenmlj throi^ the 
streets, accompanied by the musio of muffled drasiS^ 
and by the tolling <^ the bells and the firing of 
minute guns. It was oonyeyed thus to a place 
where a grave had been dug, and the process of 
interm^it was commenced, when suddenly the cry 
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arose that signs of life had ^appeared, that Liberty 
was not yet entirely dead. So the oofSn was drawn 
up again, the inscription was changed to Liberty 
Retivsd, the bells began to ring merry peals, and 
the people filled the air with shouts of rejoicing 
and triumph. 

Li New York, when the stamps arrived, the 
goremor, fearing that the people might seize them, 
had them all taken to the fort for safe keeping. 
The people* then seized the governor's colEtch, and 
putting an effigy of the govemoir in it, they drew it 
through the streets to the public gallows. They 
hung the effigy on the gallows,* with the figure of a 
devil by the side of it, and an imitation of a bill of 
lading with a stamp attached to it, suspended near. 
They fii^lly took down the effigies and the gallows, 
and piling them upon the coach, they proceeded to 
the governor's house, and there burnt them^<x)ach, 
gallows, effigies and all, before his eyes. 

Such demonstrations as these showed very clearly 
the popular feeling, but there was a much more 
decided and substantial proof of the resolute deter- 
mination of the Americans, never to submit to the 
law, in the fact that the use of the stamps through- 
out all the colonies, in all business and legal tran- 
sactions was persistently and obstinately refused. 
The consequence was, immense difficulty and em.- 
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bemasment ftr ftU eoooernedL For a time, bnsU 
nen was almost entirelj suspended, but it wa» 
gradually resiimed without using the stamps, not- 
withstanding the Illegality of all papen not thus 
authentioated. 

In addition to this, the people in many of Iho 
principal towns, by way of retaliation upon the peo- 
ple of England lior attemptii^, through their parliak 
ment to usurp an unjust authority cvear them, held 
puUio meetings and reeolyed to abstain horn tbd 
use of all English manu&otnk«& They resohed to 
make everything they possibly oould for themsrifesi 
and what they could not thus eontriye to manufiw- 
ture in some way or other, they would do withoul 
They would spin their own wool into yam, aad 
weaTS doth firom it at home, and in order that the 
supply of wool might not fidl, they resolyed to buy 
no more mutton or lamb in the market, in order 
that the animals might all be sated for their wooL 

Thcise resolutions, and the measures taken in 
furtheranoe of them, wero carried into e£Eect to suoh 
an extent, that the trade of the English merohatitt 
with the ooloniea was very much curtailed, and the 
merchants b^gan to find great &ult with the govern- 
ment for having pursued a policy tending thus to 
exasperate Und drive away from them their beat 
customers. 
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BIQPBAL (» TBS ffFAlfP ACT. 

The pQ0Bage of the stamp tct Uirou^ parliament 
was by no means unanimous. There was a large 
party in England that were sttongly opposed to it, 
and they resisted it most strenuously at die time it 
was enacted ; some (m the ground liiat the Ameri- 
cans were right, and tibat the parliament chosen in 
Bng^snd to represent the people of Bnglaad, had no 
power to assess taxes or legislate in any way for ft 
diftrent and distant comlnanity in America. Others 
condemned the measure as impolitic, and as only 
tending to create difficulty and disturbance in 
America, to no useful end. 

These persons were, however, oatvoted, and the 
law was passed, but now that the difficulties and 
disturbances which they had predicted had really 
occurred, so as to rerify in full, and more than 
vmfy , their predictions^ their influence in the coun- 
cils of the nation greatly increased. They began 
to call &r a repeal of tlie kw. The merchants, too, 
who found that they were sufiering from the loss of 
their trade, began to remonstrate. These and other 
difficulties ooourring in England, led to changes 
in the ministry which £M$ilitated a change of policy. 

It was finally decided to repeal the law, but in 
ofder to soothe their wounded pride^ and to BoHtiea 
the aiortificatiim of being obliged to i«te«dl fs^jo^ 

8 
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the position thej had taken, the ministers first car- 
ried through parliament what they called a deolara- 
torj act, solemnly affirming that the king and par- 
liament had the right to make laws '^ to bind the 
colonies and people of America, subjects of the 
British crown, in cM oises whatsoever,^^ 

This declaration having been made, the bill for 
the repeal of the stamp act was brought in* It was 
prefaced by a preamble, which assigned as a reason 
for the repeal, that ''the continuance of the act 
would be attended with many inconyenienoes, and 
might be productive of serious detriment to the 
commercial interests of the kingdom." 

The original friends of the bill would, however^ 
not give up the point without a very earnest and 
protracted struggle. They resisted to the last, and 
the debate which took place on the question of 
. repeal was one of the most excited and violent dis- 
cussions which ever occurred in the British parlia- 
ment. A great many petitions and remonstrances 
were read, some for and some against the repeaL 
Many of these were from merchants and mercan- 
tile bodies in London. Others were from the dif- 
ferent legislatures in America. A petition was pre- 
sented from the convention of delegates from the 
colonies which had been held in New York, but it 
was not received, on the ground that the conven- 
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tion was a body not known to the British constitu- 
tion. 

The debate continued all night At length, at 
three o'clock in the morning, the vote was taken in 
the house Of commons. There were two hundred 
and seyentj-fire in &vor of, and one hundred and 
sixty-seven against the repeal. The bill was imme- 
diately carried to the house of lords by the movet, 
attended by about two hundred of the other mem- 
bers. 

There followed another debate in the house of 
lords, but the bill finally passed that body, and in 
due time received the signature of the king — and 
the stamp act was at an end. 

SATISFAOTION AND JOY OF THB AMBBIOANS. 

The news of the repeal of the stamp act was 
received everywhere in America with the most joy- 
ful acclamations. The bells were rung, bonfires 
and illuminations were kindled, processions were 
formed, and votes of thanks to parliament and to 
the king were passed by the various colonial assem- 
blies. All with one accord determined to resume at 
once the usual commercial intercourse with Eng- 
land, and the purchase and use of English manu- 
&ctures. At a great public meeting in Philadel- 
phia, it was unanimously resolvedj "That tft 
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demonstcite our oeal to €beat BrilaiQ, Aad oir 
gratitude for the repeal of the stamp act, each of 
US irill, on the fixuth of Jane next, bcdng the birth- 
day of onr graoious sovereign, dreas ourselTOs in a 
n&w suit of the inaDn&ctureB c£ Great Britua, and 
fpWQ wiiat hometpon clothes we have to the poor*" 



CHAPTER IV. 

PROGRESS OF THB QUARRBL. 

fifTAMP ACT. 

TffB T0fmi of tiie atamp act operated to wjApeiid 
Mljf the gre^ controressj between the ooloaies 
.and (be mother countr j, aod not at all to bring it 
ito a otoae. It aet^tkd notbing, for by the dedara- 
jborjact wUeh aiooompaiited it, aad bj wbi^^ the 
jigfat of parliament to legislate for the colonies was 
^firmed in Ae moat formal manner, and in the 
:mQBt absolute terms, it was made plain that parliar 
jm^at and tkid gofiemment only retreated from the 
posjtioii thay had taken for the purpose of gaining 
giroaxid Jbr ^a xiew and more decided advance^ in 
aoesue mother direction. 

Tbm, although the mass of the population re- 
ixdvad tihe news of the repeal with uidxmiidad axr 
ultation, &» joy of die more thougfatftd and £»*- 
seeing men was mingled with a great many gloomy 
forebodings. Indeed, many of the more prominent 
atateam^i began to prepare th^ minds for the 

8* 
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renewal of the conflict, which they thought would 
not probably be very long deferred. They even 
began to concert measures for putting the country 
in a state of readiness to meet the emergency, when 
it should arrive. 

UNFAVORABLE TURN OP AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND. 

It was not long before things seemed to take a 
more unfavorable turn in England, in respect to 
America. The friends of the colonies who had suc- 
ceeded in securing and retidning a controlling influ- 
ence long enough to efiect the repeal of the act, 
soon began to lose ground again. There were 
changes in the ministry which brought men of the 
other party into power. When the danger, too, 
resulting from the disturbances in the colonies, and 
the interruption to the commerce of the London 
merchants had passed away, a great many persons, 
who had been aroused to action while the crisis con- 
tinued) retired again, now that it was past, and left 
the field to the others, who thus soon found their 
party strong enough to begin to plan new measures 
for bringing the refractory colonies to a proper 
state of subjection to the government at home. 

f 
DISPUTE ABOUT THE DAMAGES. 

One of the first questions which led to a renewal 
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of the ill feeling, was the question about the dam- 
ages to be paid for the mischief done by the rioters. 
Hutchinson and the others whose houses and prop- 
erty had been destroyed, petitioned the home gor- 
emment to require the colonists to make good their 
losses. In consequence of this, the minister in 
charge of the colonial afiGstirs wrote a circular letter 
to all the goyemors of the colonies, in which, after 
expatiating in very imposing language upon '' the 
lenity, the moderation and the forbearance," which 
parliament had displaye*d toward the colonies in all 
its late dealings with them, and the obligations the 
colonists were under to show ''their respectful 
gratitude and cheerful obedience in return for such 
a signal display of indulgence and affection," di- 
rected that by order of parliament all those persons 
who had been injured in any way, by the populace, 
in consequence of their agency in respect to the 
stamp act, should be fally compensated by the 
several colonies in which the disturbances had oc- 
curred. 

Of course, the several governors transmitted this 
circular to the legislatures of their respective colo- 
nies. Governor Bernard, of Massachusetts, accom- 
panied it with a very urgent call to the assembly to 
make an immediate grant for this purpose. 

The assembly resented so keenly the haughty 
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3od jdibtatorial toive yvbich tbe ^YerDor itasvikid in 
tbia ooinmiiiii(»Mioii, ihat thej FOted «t first tbat 
they would ikh ootaka imj graait, bat would en- 
deavor to ascertaia who tbo persons wcgre tbat had 
coottiuUed tbe miacfai^, and compel ^Aein to pay 
the daipage. Thi» led to another angry communi- 
i»tian bom the governor, and at length, a£ber a 
good deal of delay, and nuiay ahaj^ cxmunwucatiauB 
beitween the p^rtiei, the aaaembly finally volad to 
make compensation &r the damage, but at the aeaae 
time they passed a bill of complete indemoily fi»r 

• 

all who bad been concerned in the riots. They 
;saemed to consider it just that if a govemsnani 
£dled to protect its subjects or dti«ens ficom lawless 
violence, they ought to make good the loss — but 
that if they did so, they had a right to shield the 
men who caused it, under the impulse of an hcaiest 
though mistaken patriotism, from being moksted 
fi>r the <^nce. They were not willing to gratify 
the loseiB by allowing them the double atonesaant 
of recovering from the community the amount of 
the damage done, «nd pimishing the aetors for 
deingit 

RENEWED ATTEMPT TO TAX THE COLONISTS. 

The British government waited about a year be» 
fore renewing the attempt to tax the colonists 
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Tbey seemed to have hoped that bj the lapse of a 
little time the excitement would subside. But it 
did 210A ttibfiide. The cokm^ w^e y^gikiMii and 
Sbh the neo^sitj of b^g on their guard. Ihej 
ifiept up a ndooHeetloii of the a^winp act quaiarel bj 
iqpeddies, irritings ia the 'newspapeiTSi a«d ^letoa- 
lioaB lof Fariotts kiads^ by BoeaDB of whioh, tbej tkob 
onlf toumemora^^ the triumph tbej had already 
tebisTed, bttt also ke{)t the spirit of xesistoioe alive 
in the minda of the people, and made them always 
Mttdy lor a aev eootest, wheoeir^ the nocsmm 
tfboald arise. 

The oooaflian wm not long deferred. In a UtUe 
jnoro than a year imm. the time that the stajtnp act 
vaa repealed, a law was paseed in parliament lay<- 
iog An external or onstoms tax, upon five artides 
:«hioh it was 8upfK)fled were so essential to the wants 
ai Ihe colonists, that the people could not posaibly 
ilispeKise with the use of th^oa, and were, at the 
aama time, 00 <exclusiydy of foreign production, 
Ihat Ihey could not furnish tfaem, nor obtain «ub- 
BtitnteB for them at home. 

These five articles weore a/lass^ tead, paints^ 
paper and tea. 

The act taxing these articles was passed in May, 
1767. The stamp act had been repealed in the 
sprii]^ of the {^receding year. 
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THE IDEA OF THE GOYERNHENT. 

The stamp act, as has been already explained, 
was of the nature of a direct or internal tax— ^that 
is, it was a tax levied within the country oa the 
property or business of the people. In that respect 
the measure was entirely new, the government hav- 
ing never before attempted any internal taxation in 
any of the colonies. They had required duties of 
various kinds to be paid on goods imported, and cus- 
tom-houses ha'd been established, and custom-house 
ofiScers appointed, in all the ports, for the collection 
of the dues. The colonists were accustomed to 
this, and had made no strenuous objection to it, 
chiefly because thus &r the duties which had been 
laid on the different kinds of merchandise imported 
had been intended for the purpose chiefly of regu- 
lating the commerce of the colonists, and not for 
raising a revenue from them. But, by the act now 
passed, the duties laid were high enough to afford an 
appreciable amount for revenue, and yet not high 
enough, as the government supposed, to awak^i 
any very decided opposition. The idea of the gov- 
ernment was, that as they had given up the attempt 
to carry out the scheme of direct taxation, and as 
the present law only established an assessment on 
foreign merchandise imported into the country- 
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department of legislation which it had been gene-> 
rail J admittM in. the colonies came fairlj within 
the jurisdiction of parliament — ^there would be no 
violent opposition to the proposed plan — especially 
as the articles in question were objects of prime 
necessity in all new countries, and were, moreover, 
of such a character, that neither the commodities 
themselves, nor any substitute for them could pos- 
sibly be produced in America. 

PREPARATIONS- FOR A CONTEST. 

The state of public feeling, however, in America 
was such, and such was the tone and spirit mani- 
fested by the difiFerent legislatures in the proceed- 
ings which took place in them from time to time, and 
in the writings and speeches of private individuals, 
that the government thought it best to be prepared. 
So they sent out some fresh bodies of troops, they 
appointed a special board of commissioners to super^ 
intend the custom-house arrangements, and took 
other precautions of a similar nature, which they 
thought must operate to intimidate the colonists, 
and at any rate would greatly strengthen the hands 
of the government in a contest, in case any contest 
should arise. 

STFSCT or THESE MEASURES IK AKBRIOA. 

The various measures adopted by the English 
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goTMnuDOit to prepare for a new contest with the 
oolonies, instead ci intimidating and discouraging 
the Am^icans^ only had the effect of ejKsiting 
them to a greater spirit of resistanoe, and to the 
work of making counter preparations) in order that 
they themselves might be prepared for the conflict 
wh^ the time should coma They discussed the 
questions at issue in the legislatures and in public 
meetings, and they resisted, step by step, all the 
efforts made by the English government to strength- 
en its foothold among them. They made difiScuIty 
about providing accommodations for the soldiers 
sent out. They remonstrated against the new 
arrangements made for collecting customs, and 
when, at length, they found that the tax on the 
five articles of merchandise was really to be laid^ 
they held public meetings, and resolyed again to 
discontinue, as far as possible, all use of British 
manufactures of every kind. The colony of Massa- 
chusetts seems to have taken the lead in these move- 
ments, and among the individual men who were 
most prominent and most powerful in their influ- 
ence over their countrymen, in respect to the politi- 
cal action of the colonies at this time, were the two 
patriots whose names became subsequently so cele> 
brated — John Hancock and Samuel Adams. 
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JOHK HANOOOK. 



John Hatioock was a young meroliant of Boston, 
being at this time but little more than thirtj years 
old. His father died when he uras quite young, 
and he was adopted, as it were, by his uncle, a 
very wealthy merchant of Boston, who sent him to 
Harvard College to receive his education, and then 
took him. into business with him. In a few years 
hia uncle died, and left him in possessdon of a very 
extensive business and of a very lai^ fcnrtune. All 
this happened about the time of the commencement 
of the difficulties between England and the colonies, 
and in 1767, the time at which the act levying 
duties (HI the five articles of merchandise was passed, 
he was living, in the height of his prosperity, in 
Boston, and carrying on a very exteaisive business. 
His rank and social position in the town were very 
elevated, and his talents and acoomplisbm^ts, and 
other excellent personal qualities, greatly increased 
the influence which his wealth and positiosi com- 
manded. He oceupied, moreover, a very elegant 
mansion on & lull just out of the town, where he 
lived magnific^tly, and in the exercise of a liberal 
hospitality. He had a great taste for sumptuous 
entertaimnents,. and for other expensive pleasures. 
He was, moreover, a very open-hearted and geue- 

9 
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rous man, giving largely to public charities and to 
other objects of general interest to the community. 
In a word, he was a talented, accomplished, elegant 
and very popular young man, with all the advan- 
tages and means of influence which wealth and the 
most extended business and social connections could 
give, entirely at his command. If any one by his 
position in society could have been, expected to be a 
conservcUive^ that is, a supporter of the privil^es 
and immunities of existing power, we might have 
expected that John Hancock would be the man. 

SAlfUEL ADAHS. 

Adams was a man of a very different stamp from 
this. He was considerably older than Hancock, 
being at this time about forty-five, and by consti- 
tutional temperament' he was calm, quiet, sedate, 
and sometimes austere. He exhibited a degree of 
sternness and severity of character which was far 
less attractive in the estimation of mankind than 
the ardent, impulsive and generous character of 
Hancock. He was ndt rich, and he lived in a very 
plain and simple manner, which contrasted strongly 
with Hancock's profuse expenditure. If he had 
been possessed of wealth, it might, perbaps, have 
made no difference with him in this respect, for he 
was very strict and rigid in all his ideas of right 
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and wrong, and everytbing like self-indulgenoe and 
gaietj was entirely foreign to his nature. 

He was educated at Harvard College, and had 
early gone into publio life. He had been elected a 
member of the general assembly a few years before 
this time, and had at once begun to distinguish 
himself by his knowledge of publio affairs, and by 
the extraordinary capacity he manifested in the 
manag^nent of them. He soon acquired a great 
ascendency in the legislature, was elected to the 
office of clerk, imd placed upon all important com- 
mittees ; and during the period of the excitement 
in respect to the stamp act, he had exercised great 
influence in shaping the public policy of the colony, 
and in the adoption of all the measures aimed at 
thwarting or resisting the encroachment of the gov- 
ernment. In a word, he was at the head of the 
organized political resistance to the English policy, 
as Hancock was of that which was manifested in 
mercantile and business circles, and in social life. 

Some time after this period, when the English 
leaders found out how much the persistence and 
vigor of the opposition to their measures in America 
were due to Samuel Adams, they wrote out to 
Hutchinson, who was then governor of the colony, 
'to inquire why they did not pacify the man by 
giving him some lucrative office, under the king-r* 
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whidb, it seems, had been the usual waj of silencing 
turbulent malcontents in England. Hutchinson, 
in reply, said that '' Such is the obstinacj and 
inflexible disposition of the man, that he can never 
be conciliated by any office or gift whatever." 

The names of these two men, strikingly dissimi- 
lar ag they were in character, and in the species of 
influence they wielded, became afterward insepara- 
blyassociated with each other in history, firom the 
£ict, that some years later, after the revolution had 
been ftiUy inaugurated, the British government 
made these two t&e only exceptions to an offer of 
pardcm which they tendered to the colonists on con- 
dition of their returning to their allegiance. Thus, 
the government, by setting them apart as the only 
two rebels whose offences were absolutely unpar- 
donable, placed them on a grand pedestal in the 
eyes of all coming generations, as the two noblest 
patriots of the day. 

jOEor hanoooe's sloop liberty. 

The conflict between the colonies and the mother 
country went on, in a teasing, irritating and result- 
less manner, as already described, until at length, 
in the summer of 1768, an incident occurred in 
relation to one of John Hancock's vessels which 
greatly increased the popular excitement in Soston, 
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though, in this case, it wOuI^i ^em that the colony, 
or rather the population actii)^ in its behalf, was 
the party most to be blamed. \.\*'. ' 

It seems that the commissioners />1^ 'customs, who 
had been sent out from England to stfpeHjitend the 
arrangements of the custom-houses, mftiie**new and 
more stringent rules in respect to the exaxniiktion 
of cargoes, and to the exacting in full, and ^«i<^o*^t 
any abatement, the amount of the duty requit^./« 
Certain relaxations of the strict letter of the la\7»*v 
had always been customary at the colonial ports, so \ J; 
that at length the enjoyment of them had come to 
be considered by the merchants as a matter of 
right. The new commissioners, however, in their 
zeal to bring the colonies into complete subjection, ^ 
were disposed to put an end to all indulgences, and 
they refused to make these allowances any more. 
These led to many remonstrances and complaints, 
but the first time that any real difficulty resulted, 
was in the case of a vessel belonging to Hancock — 
the sloop Liberty — which arrived in Boston about 
this time with a quantity of Madeira wine on board. 

The deputy custom-house officer — Thomas Elirk 
— who came on board to collect the dues, refused 
to make the customary allowance. Whereupon the 
captain, with the assistance of the crew, took him 
down into the cabin and locked him up there^ «£l^ 

9* 
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then proceeded, duripg'the night, to put all the 

wine on shore and*<stbre it in the warehouse. 

• • •■ 

After the wjAo.Vias all safe on shore, the impria- 

oned officer ^a&^,set at liberty. 
*• ' •♦ 
The n^xt'Jttorning, the captain of the sloop pro- 
• ''• « 
ceeded to.&e custom-house and entered there, ii 

regulaii: form, such a portion of the cargo as hi 
dd^^n^, according to established usage, to be fiurlj 
/si^i^'bject to duty. The collector immediately sen 
v.i^wn and seized the sloop for a false entry. Ai 
^ : / . ** fjEist as news of these proceedings spread about thi 
• • r*. • town, they produced great excitement. Crowds oi 
people collected about the whaif, and the oustoni' 
house officers began to fear that they were intend 
ing to rescue the sloop from the government authori 
ties by violence. So they cast her off from th< 
wharf, and took her out under the guns of a man- 
of-war — the Bomney — which was lying in the har- 
bor, ready for any emergency of this kind thai 
might occur. 

The sight of the sloop lying thus near the Bom- 
ney, with the guns of the latter pointing towarc 
the town in token of defiance, greatly increased th( 
excitement The crowds in the street increased 
and soon became an angry and uncontroUabh 
mob. They proceeded to the houses of the princi- 
9 pal officers of the customs, where they broke thi 
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windows, and committed such other acts of violence 
that the officers fled for their lives. The officers 
made their escape first to the Bomney, and then 
to Castle William, which was a strong fortress 
built on one of the islands of the harbor, and gar- 
risoned bj English troops. The mob, finding that 
the men had escaped them, took possession of the 
collector's boat, and after dragging it through the 
streets in triumph for some time, they finally made 
a bonfire of it on the common. 

The authorities of the town afterward disavowed 
and condemned these proceedings, though they 
claimed that the people were in some sense excusa- 
ble for their violence on account of the great provo- 
cation which the English custom-house officers had 
given them, by taking away the vessel of one of 
tJieir leading merchants, and placing her under the 
guns of a man-of-war in so insulting a manner. 
They, however, did not justify the riot, and they 
offered a reward for the detection of the ring-lead- 
ers, in order that they might be punished. But, 
thotigh everybody knew who they were, there was 
no one found who would inform against them, and 
so they were never molested. 

THE CIECULAB LETTER OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Besides these conflicts between the ^^q^\<^ %xA 
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the authorities, which were continually breaking 
out in all the large cities in America during the 
progress of the quarrel, there occurred, from time 
to time, more serious, though less violent alterca- 
tions, between the English government at home 
and the various legislative assemblies of the colo- 
nies. A good example of these official and legisla- 
tive skirmishings is afforded by the proceedings 
which took place in relation to what is called in 
history the Massachusetts circular. 

OCCASION OF THE CmOULAB. 

The reader will, perhaps, recollect that in the 
time of the stamp act, the assembly of Massachu- 
setts issued a call for a convention of delegates 
chosen by the various colonies to be held in New 
York, and that this convention was held, and that 
it passed some important resolutions. This pro- 
ceeding gave great offence to the English govern- 
ment. A government is always especially alarmed 
at anything that looks like a combination among 
those subject to its sway, and the attempt of the 
colonies to band themselves together in any way, 
for the purpose of strengthening themselves in their 
resistance to any measures of the home government, 
they considered as little better than open treason. 

Accordingly, not to give any unnecessary offence 
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to the homo government, the General Assembly of 
Massachusetts concluded, on the next occasion, 
\¥hich was that of the taxing of the five articles of 
merchandise as already related, that thej would 
not call a formal convention, but seek the coopera- 
tion of the different colonies by means of corres- 
pondence, and of concerted though independent 
action. They accordingly prepared the &mous 
circular, and addressed it to all the colonies. 

This circular was expressed in very moderate 
and cautious language, but it called the attention 
of the other legislatures very distinctly and de- 
cidedly to the persistent attempts of the British 
ministry and parliament to tax the colonies without 
their consent, and proposed to them to take such 
measures as they might think — each colony for 
itself — best suited to arrest the evil ; and in addi- 
tion to that, they proposed that the several colonies 
should join in a remonstrance and petition to the 
king, being assured, they said, ''that the united 
and dutiful supplications of his distressed American 
subjects would meet with his royal and favorable 
acceptance." 

It was, however, unfortunately, just the circum- 
stance that these supplications were united that 
tended most decidedly to prevent their meeting 
with his majesty's royal and favorable acceptance. 
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THB QLISriOX OF EOKFIXDKSCK. 

The ebciilar was »eoompaiiied with farms of m 
petition which the MaaeadiiiaettB oolmy pnqposed 
to8»id to the king, and other Bimihr docnmcnta, 
in which it is noticeabk diat the Aaaembly took 
ewe specially to deny that they were aetaatod by 
any sentiment of dialoyahy to their soYereign, or 
by any desire to make the colonies indq)endent of 
the mother connlry , as their enemies had sometimes 
alleged. They fiilly acknowledged the supreme 
authority of the king over all portions of the em- 
jNure ; all that they claimed was, that in exercising 
this authority over the colonies, he should allow 
his subjects in America the full enjoyment of the 
ri^ts and privileges which are secured by the 
British ccmstitution to ef^ry subject of the reahn. 

It is probable that at this time there was no dis- 
tinctly formed design of sundering the connection 
between the colonies and the mother country, but 
the allusion to such a design in the circular, or in 
tibe papers accompanying it, shows that the possi- 
bility that such might be the result, was enter- 
tained even at this early period — ^nearly eight 
years before the Declaration of Independence was 
fiually made. 
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DISPLEASURE OF THE MINISTRY WITH THB dROULAB. 

The English ministry were greatlj displeased 
with the legislature of Massachusetts for issuing 
this circular. A period of two or three months 
was required in those days for a voyage across the 
Atlantic and the return, and very soon after the 
expiration of that time, a communication came to 
the governor of Massachusetts from the English 
minister denouncing the action of the assembly in 
the strongest terms. He was sure, he said, that 
suofa a proceeding could not be the free and delibe- 
rate act of the assembly. The vote must hav^ been 
obtained by surprise, or by other improper means, 
aDd he directed the governor to make known imme- 
diately to the assembly the strong feeling of dis- 
pleasure with which ^' that rash and hasty transac- 
tioa " was regarded by the government at home, 
and requiring them immediately to rescind it 

At the same time the minister sent communica- 
tions to%all the other colonies, saying that the 
measure proposed by the Massachusetts assembly 
was regarded by his majesty as of the most dan- 
gerous and factious tendency, calculated to inflame 
the minds of his good subjects in the colonies, and 
promote an unwarrantable combination, and to 
exhibit an open opposition to, and denial of, the 
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authority of the parliament, and to subvert the true 
principles of the constitution. 

The message of the governor calling upon the 
assembly of Massachusetts to rescind the action con- 
nected with the circular lett^, was laid before 
them in the midst of the excitement produced by 
the seizure of Hancock's vessel. This was, how- 
ever, a new assembly, inasmuch as the former one, 
that is, the one of the preceding winter which had 
adopted the measure in question, had expired, and 
a new one had been elected. This new assembly 
was now required by the message to resciiid what 
had boon done, on petialty of dissolution. 

The governor had power at any time to dissolve 
an assembly, if he considered it contumacious or 
unmanageable, in which case the members of course 
lost their places, and the country was called upon 
to proceed to a new election. . The dissolution of a 
legislative body involves thus for all the members 
of it the loss of their places, and sends them, every 
one back to private life, and to new elections, in 
which all the influence of the government ,wil 
always be employed in preventing them from being 
chosen again. Thus the tlireat on the part of the 
governor to dissolve the assembly was virtually a 
threat to punish the members, individually, if they 
refused to comply with his demands. 
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DBOISIOK OF THB ASSEMBLY OF MASSACHUSETTS OK THB 

QUESTION OF RBSOINDING. 

Notwithstanding this threat, the assembly most 
promptly and deciededlj refused to rescind any- 
thing. Some of the speakers assumed quite a tone 
of defiance a^kunst the government at home. One 
of them, James Otis, said in his speech, that in- 
stead of calling upon Massachusetts to rescind her 
measures, the minister would do better to call upon 
parliament to rescind theirs — for if Great Britain, 
he declared, did not soon abandon her attempts to 
assume unlawful authority ahd control over the 
colonies, she would soon find them lost to her for- 
ever. 

Several of the members, moreover, who had 
voted against the circular letter, at the time of its 
passage, now voted against rescinding it, declaring 
that they would not submit even to royal dictation, 
in the discharge of their legislative functions. 

ADDRESS TO THB MINI8TBT AOCOMPANYINa THB REFUSAL TO 

RESCIND. * 

The assembly, moreover, adopted an address to 
be sent to the«ministry, accompanying their refusal 
to rescind, in which •<'''*««- *1i^v stated that the 
measure of the 4 of having 
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been hurried through the assembly, or obtained by 
surprise, was adopted in the middle of the session, 
and in the most deliberate manner, after full dis- 
cussion ; that it was, moreover, the act of a former 
assembly, which had fulfilled its functions and 
ceased to exist. It was now quite incomprehensi- 
ble to them, they said, how the ministry could call 
upon them to rescind it, since it was an act that 
did not relate to something yet to be done, and the 
&rther progress of which might be arrested, bat to 
a measure already fully executed, and carried into 
complete effect 

" If, however," the letter added, " we are to 
un(krstand by rescinding, the minister meant pass- 
ing a vote in disavowal and disapproval of the act, 
as ' illegal, inflammatory and tending to excite 
unjustifiable combinations against his majesty's 
peace, crown and dignity,' then we must take the 
liberty to testify and publicly to declare, that we 
hold it to be the native, inherent and indefeasible 
right of the subject?, jpintly or severally, to peti- 
tion the king for a redress of grievances, provided 
that the same be done in a decent, dutiful, loyal 
and constitutional way, without tumult, disorder 
and confusion. If the votes of this house are to be 
controlled by a minister, we have left to us but a 
vain semblance of liberty. We have now only to 
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inform yon, that this house have voted 7iot to 
rescind, and that on a division on the question, 
there were ninety-two nays and seventeen yeas." 

^Language like this from representatives of the 
people to a British governor, the direct depository 
and embodiment of royal prerogative and power, 
was something wholly unheard of and unknown in 
British history. There had been, it is true, various 
discussions and disputes previous to this time, be- 
tween the king and his humble commons, as the 
representatives of the people in parliament usually 
styled themselves ; but in all these controversies 
the subjects had always assumed a very submissive 
and supplicating tone, and always seemed to ap- 
proach the power of the crown in the attitude 
rather of petitioners begging for forbearance and 
grace, than of men claiming their rights, and pre- 
pared to meet in a hostile and defiant spirit all 
threatened encroachments upon them. 

I refer here only to the tone and language which 
the commons had been accustomed to use in their 
contests w^ith the crown, for in respect to measures y 
they often acted in a very resolute and vigorous 
manner. 

PUBLIC OPINION IN BOSTON ON THE QUESTION OP EESCINDING. 

The Massachusetts assembly, in order to make 

10* 
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their refusal to rescind the more open and defiant, 
ordered lists of the voters to be printed and circa- 
kted through the town. This was also in order, 
as thej said, that the people might know their 
friends. The list of the nays was received every- 
where with applause and demonstrations of honor, 
while the names of the yeas, that is, of those who 
voted to rescind, were written out on a great pla- 
card, and paraded through the streets with outcries 
and hootings, and other tokens of contempt and 
derision. These voters were designated for a long 
time afterward as the seventeen rescinders. 

The governor immediately dissolved the assem- 
bly. The people in all the principal towns then 
held public meetings, and passed resolutions de- 
nouncing the governor as a traitor and an enemy 
of his country. 



CHAPTER V. 

MILITABY PREPABATIONS. 

EEFEOT OF THE DISSOLUTION OF THE ASSEMBLY. 

Of coarse, the members of the assembly, when 
the goyemor's proclamation dissolving the body 
was communicated to them, became at once so many 
private individuals, and for them to have attempted 
to go on with the transaction of public business 
would have been open rebellion, and would have 
legally subjected every one of them so acting to all 
the pains and penalties of treason. There was 
nothing for the assembly to do, but to acquiesce in 
-the dissolution and retire to their homes in the va- 
rious towns and villages of the colony. They car- 
ried with them, however, their report of what* had 
been done, and spread everywhere among their con- 
stituents the eager spirit of resistance to the meas- 
ures of the ministry which had been awakened 
among themselves by their debates, and by the 
^xcidng occurrences in which they had taken a 
part 
, Nearly a year would elapse before the governor 
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would be obUged, according to the charter of the 
colony, to issue the call for a new assembly. It 
was understood that he had declared that he would 
not call a new assembly before that time. Conse- 
quently, if things were allowed to take their usual 
course, the cobny would be, during all that time, 
without any means of general or ocmcerted action. 

A OONYKKTIQK CALLED. 

Under these circumstances, the people of Boston 
conceived the idea of calling a conyentioD, thou^ 
they must have known very well that soch a Biea&- 
ure would have greatly increased the anger and ex- 
asperation of the royal government. Possibly this 
very circumstance may have been OHisidered by 
many of them an additional reason in favor of the 
measure. 

The immediate occasion of the calling of this con- 
vention was as follows. The whole military foaroe 
in the colonies at this time was under the cowniand 
of General Gage, whd afterward took a very promi- 
nent part in the events connected with the revolu- 
tion. General Gage's headquarters were at New 
York, and not long after the dissolution of the 
assembly, he sent one of his aids to Boston, to 
inform the authorities of the town that he expected 
soon an additional body of troops to arrive there, 
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md to call upon the town to provide quarters for 
them. 

The selectmen, "^ not feeling disposed to take the 
responsibllitj of deciding such a question as this, 
called a town meeting, and the meeting voted 
promptlj that thejr would not provide quarters for 
the troops. There was room enough for them, they 
alleged, in the castle, which, as has already been 
mentioned, was a strong fortress built on one of the 
inlands in the harbor, and it was there that thejr pro- 
perly belonged. They, moreover, sent a message 
to the governor, requesting him to issue orders for 
the election of a new assembly in place of the one 
he had dissolved. The governor refused to do it 
The meeting then decided to send out a circular to 
all the other towns and villages in the colony, pro- 
posing to the people to send delegates to a convene 
iiouj to be assembled in Boston for the purpose of 
consulting on the alarming condition of public 
a&irs, and considering what was to be done. 

The plan thus proposed was carried into effect. 
In duC' time the delegates were chosen, and in the 
month of September the convention assembled. 

* It has always been the usage in the towns of New England 
to commit the executive business of the town to a board of three 
men, chosea annually for this porposei and called the select' 
men. 
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This looked very much like a first step on the port 
of the people toward establishing in some sense a 
goyemment of their own, independent of the king, 
and in contravention of the charts of the colony; for 
the charter expressly provided the mode in which llie 
legislative body shoold be constituted, and made its 
duration depend upon the will of the body. The 
governor, therefore, and the ministry in England, 
as soon as news arrived there of these proceedings, 
declared that the calling of the convention was a 
treasonable act The colonists replied, that the 
convention which they had called was not intended 
to exercise any legislative functions at all They 
did not claim, nor would they attempt to exercise, 
any political power whatever. It was only a meet- 
ing, they said, of private persons, chosen by direc- 
tion of the municipal authorities of the towns, it 
was true, but still only an assembly of private per* 
sons, who, having the confidence of their fellow- 
citizens, met to consult together and consider what 
was best to be done. There certainly could be no 
treason in that. 

ACTION OF THE OONVBNTION. 

The convention acted strictly in accordance with 
this view. They did not claim to be a legislative 
body in any sense, nor attempt to do anything but 
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to pass resolutions and offer petitions. In the reso- 
lutions they declared that they were loyal and faith- 
ful subjects of the king, that they did not intend 
any factious opposition to his government, that they 
were opposed to all riots, and to popular tumults 
and disorders of every kind. They would do all 
in their power to suppress every attempt to resist 
the law by violent means, and they, moreover, 
strongly recommended patience and good order to 
their countrymen. All they wished was to adopt 
peaceable means for preserving for themselves and 
their descendants, the secure enjoyment of those 
indefeasible rights which the British constitution 
vested in every subject of the crown. 

They also drew up two petitions. One was ad- 
dressed to the governor of the colony, and the other 
to the king. 

BEJECTION OP THE5 TWO PETITIONS. 

The governor at once refused to receive the peti- 
tion when it was presented to him. He would not 
recognize the convention, he said, in any way, nor 
acknowledge it as a legitimate assemblage, but sent 
back by the messengers his advice to the members 
composing it, that they should desist firom the dan- 
gerous and criminal course that they were pursuing* . 
The convention paid no attention to this advice, but . 
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proceeded to finish their buaneflB of pnpsring abc 
ft memorial to be presented to the long, and then 
fldjonmed. 

When the memorial of the convention which iras 
intended fiir the king reached England, the minis- 
ters, in the same manner, refosed to reodve it or 
to present it to his majesty. They bnmght the 
subject np in parliament, however, and Ihe honae 
of lords at once passed resolutions condemning die 
conduct of the people of Massadiusetts in die 
strongest manner, and declaring that the election 
of dl^puties to a popular convention, and tiie assem- 
bling of such a convention, were daring insults 
offered to his majesty's auth(»ity, and audacious 
usurpations of the powers of government, for which 
it was requisite that the principal actors should be 
brought to condign and exemplary punishment. 

When these resolutions were brought into the 
house of commons, they were vehemently resisted 
there, by some very able men who defended the 
conduct of the Americans, and cond^nned in the 
strongest terms the course which the mother coun- 
try was pursuing in respect to them. Still they 
were passed, a large majority being in their fiivor, 
and an address was sent to the king approving ' 
fullj the course ivhich bis majesty's government 
bad thus far pursued in respect to the colonies, and 
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praying him to cause the principal leaders in the 
late treasonable transactions which had taken place 
in Massachusetts to be arrested and conveyed to 
England, in order to be there brought to tfiaL 

ABRIYAL OF l^OPS. 

A few days aftclr the convention adjourned, the 
political excitement which prevailed in the town of 
Boston was vastly increased by the appearance of a 
fleet of six or seven armed vessels in the harbor, 
with two regiments of British troops on board. 
This force had been sent to Boston from Halifax, 
in answer to urgent calls which it afterward ap- 
peared had been made by Bernard, the governor of 
the province, and other persons in high office there, 
who, in their communication to the ministry in 
England, had represented to them that the- boldness 
and turbulence of the popular leaders was increas- 
ing every day, and that it was absolutely necessary 
to send there a strong military force to overawe 
this rising spirit of sedition. The ministers had 
accordingly sent orders that such a force should be 
dispatched from Hali&x, and it now arrived. 

LANDING OP THE TEOOPS. 

The vessels sailed up the harbor till they came 

near the town, and there deliberately took positions 

11 
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to commaiid it with llieir giuia. After other pre- 
pantkmB had been made, the tnx^ were hnded — 
some of the Teasels having been first placed in such 
positioiis that their gons ctMumanded the landing- 
place, and eyerjthing was made ready fi>r firing 
upon any persons who might assemble there and 
attempt to prevent the troops firom coming on 
shore. 

The fierce consisted of ahoat seven hundred men. 
They were to be farou^t from the vessels in boats 
to the landing stairs at the end of Long Whar^ a 
wooden pier extending out to a great distance firom 
the land toward deep water. A truck was placed 
across the wharf, at some distance fix>m the end, to 
keep off the crowd, with sentinels placed there to 
guard the passage. 

The troops, in coming to the shore, brought with 
them a train of artillery, consisting of two field 
pieces. The men had their guns loaded and their 
bayonets fixed, and as fast as they reached the 
shore they were formed in array, as if they were 
landing in the country of an enemy. Then with 
drums beating and colors flying, they were marched 
through the streets to the great common, in what 
was at that time the outskirts of the town, and 
there encamped. 
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QUESTION OF QUABTEBa 

G?he governor now sent a communication to the 
selectmen of the town, informing them that a body 
of his troops had arrived, and directed them to pro- 
vide suitable quarters for their accommodation, 
i^he selectmen refused to do so. There was the 
castle, which was in the hands of the military 
authorities, they said, and entirely at their disposal, 
and there was ample room in it for the accommoda- 
tion of the troops. The law was, moreover, that 
no troops were to be quartered in the town until 
after all the available space in the forts was filled. 
To this the governor replied that the quarters re- 
maining unoccupied in the castle were reserved for 
some other troops which were expected, having 
been already engaged for them, and so must be con- 
sidered as filled. The town was, therefore, legally 
bound to provide accommodations for those that had 
now arrived. The selectmen, however, still refiised 
to make any provisions for the soldiers. ' 

VIEWS OP THE GOVERNOR. 

» 

The reason why the governor was not willing to 
send the troops to the castle, was not because the 
quarters there were previously engaged, but because 
he wished to make an imposing military display ir 
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the streets of the town, and to have the troops thero 
close at hand, in order to intimidate and overawe 
the inhabitants. Indeed, it is supposed tha>t the 
government sought a ooUisicHi with the people, 
thinking that if they eould prov(j£e them to any- 
thing like open resistance to their authority, they 
could at once raise the cry of rebellion and treasoiEi, 
and proceed to take most vigorous military meas- 
ures for reducing the province to submission, which, 
so long as the people confined themselves to lawful 
and peaceable means of resistance, they were in 
some measure precluded from doing. ¥ot if the 
authorities in America were to proceed in any 
aggressive manner, against the colonies and with- 
out the excuse of any open and violent resistance to 
the laws, then the party in England which was in- 
clined to defend the cause of the Americans would 
be greatly increased and strengthened, and the min- 
istry might be overthrown. It was extremely im- 
portant, therefore, so to manage the affair, as that 
the contest, if a contest was to come, should be 
brought on by some act of the people or authoritiea 
of the town, which should seem to justify the vig- 
orous measures which the governor was eager to 
adopt, but which he did not dare to adopt without 
some plausible excuse. He was very willing, how- 
ever, it is said, by an ostentatious parade of his 
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militory force, and by haughty and peremptory de« 
mands upon the authorities and people of the town, 
to give them provocation. 

He would, however, probably not have been 

willing to admit, even to himself, that he wished to 

» 

incite the people to resistance, but only considered 
that he had borne with their mutinous and rebel- 
lious spirit long enough, and now that he was at 
length provided with a force sufficient to reduce 
them to submission, he wished to let them see that 
he was in earnest, and that they were in his power ; 
and that if they had really entertained any dispo- 
sition to resist him, he was perfectly willing that 
they should make the attempt. 

So he would not send the troops to the castle, 
but landing, them under the protection of the guns 
of the ships, and marching them through the town 
to the common he encamped them there, and then 
proceeded to demand of the town that they should 
provide proper quarters for them, as has already 
been related. 

THE MANUFAOTORY HOUSEL 

This demand on the part of the governor that 
the town should provide quarters for the troops, 
and the refusal of the authorities to do so, led to 

various negotiations, in the course of which many 

11* 
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carious incidents occurred. It happened that there 
was at that time in Boston a large building which, 
for some reason or other, went hj the name of the 
Manu&ctorj House. The building had been let 
out in apartments to persons of humble station in 
life, and was now occupied by them ; but, as it be- 
longed to the proyince, and not to any private indi- 
vidual, the governor claimed that it might be 
assigned to the use of the troops, and one of the 
t^giments was marched to it, and drawn up before 
it, and the tenants were ordered to withdraw. Of 
course, a great crowd of spectators had assembled, 
and among them were some of the principal inhabi- 
tants of the town, and they advised the people in 
the house not to go, but to wait until they were 
forcibly dispossessed. So the families remained, 
and the military officers, unwilling to take the first 
step in the resort to violence, after remaining for 
some time near the spot, marched the men away. 

• 
A COMPBOMISB. 

Finally, however, before night closed in, the 
difficulty was in a measure compromised, by the 
consent which was given on the part of the authori- 
ties that Faneuil Fall, a large public hall, which 
has since acquired great celebrity, on account of 
the important public meetings which have been held 
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in it from time to time, might be occupied by one 
of the regiments, which, as it happened, was not 
proyided with camp equipage, and that the other 
should pitch their tents on the Gommou. 

Faneuil Hall proved to be not sufficient for the 
whole number that were not proyided with tents, 
and so the governor took it upon himself to open 
the town-house to them, on the ground that the 
town-house, being also used for the meetings of the 
general assembly, might be considered as pertain- 
ing to the province in some sense, and so under his 
control as governor. 

This town-house was the old building standing 
at the head of what is now State Street, but which 
was then called King Street. It seems that the 
upper stories contained the rooms occupied by the 
assembly, the lower part forming an open hall, 
which was used by the merchants as an exchange. 
The whole building was given up tx) the use of the 
soldiers except one room, which had been appro- 
priated to the governor himself for the meetings of 
his council, and this was reserved. 

GREAT EZOITEliENT ON THE FOILOWINa DAY. 

It was on Saturday — October 1, 1768 — that the 
troops were landed. The various negotiations and 
arrangements described in the last paragraph, occu- 
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pied all Saturday night and the greater port of 
Sunday. During Sunday the streets were filled 
with the soldiers marching to and fro, and the usual 
quiet of the sacred day waa entirely destroyed. It 
happened that one of the principal meeting-houses 
— as the churches were then called — was situated 
directly opposite to the town-house, and the devo- 
tions of the congregation during the hours of sear- 
vice were greatly interrupted by the martial sounda 
in the streets. The officers in command of the 
troops made no effort to mitigate the difficulty by 
avoiding unnecessary movements and noise, but 
seemed rather to take pleasure in aggravating the 
annoyance which their presence occasioned, as if 
they enjoyed the idea of parading their power, and 
domineering over a people who they knew hated 
them, but were utterly powerless to resist them. 

THU EXCITEMENT OONTINn£& 

On Monday, the eaysitement of the people iu« 
creased instead of diminishing. The merchaatB| 
when they came to the street, in business hours, 
found their exchange filled with soldiers — while 
guards stationed at the doors, with insolent looks 
and demeanor forbade their entrance. Troops were 
drawn up in difierent parts of the street, and the 
cannon were planted so as to command all the ap-> 
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pioabfaes. Sentinels were stationed, too, in differ- 
ent parts of the town, and the people were sum- 
moned bj them as thej went peaceably to and fro, 
engaged in their ordinary pursuits. All these 
things greatly incensed the people, and &nned the 
increasing flame. 

INTERPOSITION OF GENERAL OAOE. 

The contest between the governor and the mili- 
tary authorities on one side, and the people of Bos- 
ton on the other, in respect to quarters for the 
troops, was continued for some days. Greneral 
Gage himself came on from New York to see what 
he could do toward arranging the difficulty. But 
he was no more successfril than Governor Bernard 
had been, and at length, finding that the selectmen 
and the people of the town were resolute, and de- 
termined not to yield, he yielded himself, and hired 
a number of buildings sufficient for the purpose 
required, paying for them from his own military 
fund. 

After this the excitement in some degree sub- 
sided. Still, as the Common — ^which was a general 
play-ground and place of recreation for the town — 
was covered with tents and guarded by sentinels, 
and as companies of soldiers were continually to be 
seen marching to and fro about the streets, from 
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one to sudother of the different buildings in which 
the troops had been quartered, the source of irrita- 
tion was continually kept open, and little collisions 
were frequently taking place between individual 
soldiers and the rude boys and other recfkless per- 
sons encountered by them in the streets. The evil 
was increased in some measure by the peculiarly 
conspicuous style of uniform which the Britidi sol- 
diers wore, the color being a scarlet of so bright a 
hue as to arrest the eye of the spectator as &t off 
as it could be seen, and to make a body o( men 
wearing it stand out to the view in as marked a 
contrast as possible with the quietly-dressed towns- 
people around them. 

There was an eccentric minister living in Soston 
at this time, named Matthew Byles. He was quite 
celebrated for his jokes and comic sayings of all 
kinds. One of his jokes related to these red-coated 
soldiers. He was walking with some of his friends 
when a company of the soldiers were marching by. 
** There,'' said he, ** you have been a long time 
complaining of your grievances, and now, at last, 
you have got them red-dressed." 

TBB OrnOERS ATTEMPT TO COKCILIATB THB LADIE& 

After the lapse of some weeks or months spent 
in this wi^y) the military men began to feel aome^ 
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what anoom&rtable in their position — being simnned 
and avoided by the whole community, and looked 
upon with aversion and dislike as unwelcome in- 
truders, if not as enemies. The officers finally 
attempted to conciliate the upper classes at least of 
the society of Boston, by giving a series of balls, 
parties, concerts and other social entertainments. 
They tried this plan fiuthfully for some time, but 
it did not succeed. There was a small circle of 
polite society, consisting of the families of the gov- 
ernor, the commissioners of the customs, the judges 
and some other official personages, whose places 
depended upon the king or upon the ministry in 
England, and whose sympathies were, consequently, 
all on the side of the military ; but beyond this 
circle, the officers could not induce any of the la- 
dies of consideration and influence to accept their 
invitations. 

BURNING OP THE JAIL. 

There was one occasion, however, in which th 
soldiers really rendered an important service to th 
community — which was the only benefit, as som 
of the writers of the day alleged, that resulted from 
the measure of sending them to Boston — and that 
was on the occurrence of the accidental burning of 
the jail in the night, by which multitudes of the 
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prisoners would have been burnt to death^ had it 
not been for the very efficient aid which Bome of 
the soldiers rendered in rescuing them. 

It was on the thirtieth of January — mid- winter — 
that the fire took place. The first alarm in the 
town arose from the people in the houses next to 
the jail being awakened by a great noise and com- 
motion within the walls, accompanied by cries of 
fire. The external walls of the jail were of stone, 
but the inner partiticms were of wood, strengthened 
and bound with iron bars and bolts. Before ihe 
people could collect, the inside of the building waA 
all on fire. The outer door was soon opened, biU, 
in the confusion, the keys of the rooms and passage- 
ways could not be found. The people tried to cut 
through the doors and partitions with axes, or to 
pry them open with crowbars, but everything had 
been so reenforced with iron that it was almost 
impossible to get the prisoners out. Still the peo- 
ple persevered, some toiling incessantly at the work 
of battering down and breaking through the inte- 
rior petitions to rescue the prisoners, while the rest 
were fighting the fire. 

Many of the soldiers assisted vexy effectively at 
the fire, though at first the people declined their 
aid, thinking, perhaps, that they could subdue the 
fijo themselves. When, however, they found it 
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growing very serious, they were glad to receive 
assistance. Some of the military men evinced a 
great deal of daring in the contest with the fire, and 
rendered great service both in rescuing the prison- 
ers and in preventing the fire from extending. One 
of the captains — Captain Wilson — particularly dis- 
tinguished himself. The commodore who com- 
manded the fleet was present, and many of the 
other officers &om the ships came. The sailors, 
too, brought an engine on shore from the Bomney 
to play upon the fira 

As soon as the prisoners were rescued, the 
authorities of the town applied to the commander 
of the troops to send a small body of soldiers to 
guard them, until some other suitable arrangements 
oould be made for them, and he did so. This was 
almost the only instance in which any friendly 
intercourse or cooperation took place between the 
authorities of the town and the English soldiers 
during all the time that they remained quartered 
in Boston. 

THE OOMMISSIONEBS OF CUSTOMS. 

The five commissioners of customs, who, as has 
already been stated, were sent out some time pre- 
vious to this, to superintend the collection of the 

revenue in Boston, and who bad fled from the town 

12 
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tx> seek refuge on board tbe Bomnej, and afterward 
in the castle, at the time of the difficulty in respect 
to John Hancock's sloop, returned to town when 
the soldiers came, and assumed there a more lofty^ 
and imperious tcmQ than ever. They lived in a 
very aristocratic and lordly s^le, made themselves 
quite inaccessible to those who desired &om time to 
time to communicate with them — and seemed to 
entertain a feeling of contempt and hostility to tbe 
people of the province. They attempted, by their 
haughty and overbearing demeanor, to put down 
all who were suspected of being opposed to the 
measures of the government At one time they- 
dismissed a man from his office in the customs on 
account of a vote which he gave in the assembly. 
They wrote home to the ministry denouncing many 
of the most prominent men in Boston as rebels and 
traitors. Among others whom they thus denounced 
was James Otis, one of the most prominent and 
influential men in Boston at that day. 

JAMES OTIS. 

James Otis was an eminent lawyer, and a man 
of great personal and political influence in the town. 
He was, however, a man of very ardent tempera- 
ment, and he had assumed quite a prominent part 
on the side of the province, in the discussions which 
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bad taken place in respect to the right of parlii^ 
inent to tax the colonies, and to that of the king to 
quarter troops upon them. In their letters home, 
the oommissioii^rs had denounced Otis, among 
others, as a rebel and tiiaitor, who was aiming at 
produoing a revolt of the colonies, and the dism^n- 
berment of the empire. These letters were after- 
T^ard published, and in due time thej came to Otis's 
knowledge. They filled- his soul with indignation 
and rage« 

ons's msA oi* bib position in a. legal point of yhw. 

Otis considered it gross and malicious slander to 
accuse him of treason and rebellion. Neither he 
nor any of his compatriots, so &r as we can judge 
from any evidence now attainable, had at this time 
any intention or even any wish to separate the oolo- 
nies from the mother country. In their opposition^ 
to the measures of the government they considered 
themselves as acting entirely within the limits of 
their rights as British subjects, and as occupying 
precisely the same position as other British subjects 
in England had often done in their resistance to the 
encroachments of the crown on the liberties of the 
people. The simple question at issue between the 
government and the colonies — ^and this was strictly 
and purely a question of constitutional law — ^was 
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wbetber the oolooial leginfalii res were to be re- 
garded BS standing in the same rehtkm to the peo- 
ple of the ookniieB, ss the Knglidi parliament did 
to the people at hcnMi At home, die people had 
a body ai representatifes dioeen faj themadVes, 
who were the oonstitotional guardians and defisnd- 
ers qI their rights and liberties, against die en- 
croadnnentB of power. The colonists claimed that 
their lepreaeniatives should exerdBe the same fiinc- 
ikms fin* them, and this the ministers of the king 
refused — ^they claming that the home l^islatnie 
was intrusted with this duty fi>r the whole empire 
— fi>r those who were not, as well as finr those who 
were, directly represented in it 

This was the whole question in dispate. This 
bdng <mce setded, eyerything was setded; for it 
was an established principle of the British constitu- 
tion, that the people of England conld not be taxed, 
nor could any troops be (nrganised and quartered in 
the kingdom, except by the ccNosent of parliament 
preyiously obtained ; and if the colcmial legislatures 
sustained the same relation to. the people of the 
colonies that parliament did to the people of Eng- 
land, dien die taxing of die colonies and quartering 
troops upon them was ill^al, for the consent of the 
legislatures had not been given. K, on the other 
hand, the colonial legislature did not sustain this 
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relation, but if parliament was to be considered as 
the guardian of the rights and liberties of the whole 
empire — then the taxing of the colonies, and the 
sending of troops among them was legal, for the 
English parliament had given its consent to these 
measures. 

Thus the question at issue was truly a legal one, 
and one on which loyal men might honestly differ, 
and lawfully discuss in any peaceable way ; and 
the fact that any man took the opposite ground 
upon it from that occupied by his majesty's minis- 
ters for the time being, by no means made him a 
rebel and a traitor, however, strenuously he might 
urge his opinion. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Otis and the others thus accused felt extremely 
indignant at having such charges made against 
them. 

ens ADVERTISES THE COMHISSIONEBS. 

One morning — it was on the Fourth of July, 
1769— about a year after the arrival of the troops 
in Boston, the following advertisement appeared in 
the Boston Guzette, signed by Otis' s name in fulL 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

"Whereas, I have full evidence that Henry 

Hutton, Charles Paxton, William Burch and John 

12* 
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BobiiMon, £aq[iiiies *' — these were the unneB of the 
fiiar commjaaioncra of costoms-i-'^ ha^e fireqaently 
and hUely treated the diaracters oTall true Ameii- 
CK28 in a manner that is not to be endored, by pri- 
▼atelj and pnblicl j reprea^iting Ibem as tndtors 
and rebels, and in a general combination to revolt 
against (Sieat Britain, and whereas the said Henry, 
Charles, William and John, without the least pro- 
vocation or color, have represented me by name as 
inimical to the rights of the crown, and disafl&cted 
to his majesty, to whom I annually swear, and am 
determined at all events to bear tnie and fidthfol 
allegiance ; &r all whid^graieral as well as personal 
abase and insult satis&ction has been perscmally 
demanded and due warning ^vea^ but no sufficient 
answer obtained, these are humbly to desire the 
lords commissioners of bis majesty's treasury, his 
principal secretaries of state, particularly my Lord 
HiUsboro' " — these were the principal ministers of 

the crown in England that were connected with the 

• 

management of colonial aflblrs — '^and all odiers 
whom it may concern, or who may condescend to 
read this, to pay no kind of regard to any of the 
abusive representations of me or of my country, 
that may be transmitted by the said Henry, Charles, 
William and John or liieir confederates ; for they 
pre no more worthy of credit than those of Sir 
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Francis Bernard, of Nettlebam, Bart., or any of 
his cabal ; which cabal may be well known from 
the papers in the house of commons, and at every 
great office in England. 

Jambs Otis." 

SIB FBANCIS BERNABD, OF NETTLEHAH, BABT. 

This Sir Francis Bernard, of N.%ttleham, Bart., 
of whom Otis speaks thus contemptuously as a man 
so notoriously unworthy of confidence or credit, 
was the governor of the province, of whom mention 
has been frequently made in the preceding pages. 
He was, however, not now any longer in office. 
He had become an object of such universal dislike 
and hostility in Massachusetts by his resolute per- 
sistence in his efforts to bring (he province to sub- 
mission, and by his haughty and overbearing de- 
meanor, that he had been recalled, and Hutchinson, 
who had hitherto been lieutenant-governor, had 
been appointed to his place. Before recalling him, 
however, the ministry, in order to reward him for 
his zeal, and enable him to leave Boston in a spe- 
cies of triumph, had made him a baronet, and Otis, 
in his advertisement, gives him his title in full, and 
in a contemptuous and sarcastic manner. 

ANaBB OF THB 0OMHIBSIONBB8. 

The commissioners, on finding themselves thud 
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insultingly posted in the public papers, considered 
it their turn to be filled with indignation and rage. 
The affair, of course, was the subject of a great 
deal of excitement during the day of the publica- 
tion, and in the evening there resulted from it a 
personal collision between one of tbe commissioners 
and Mr. Otis. Mr. Otis went into a coffee-room 
in King Street, which stood where the Massachu- 
setts Bank now stands, in the present State Street 
— and there, as it happened, he found Robinson, 
one of the commissioners, seated in company with 
a number of his friends. Robinson at once assailed 
Otis with opprobious language, and undertook to 
pull his nose. On Otis's attempting to defend 
himself, Robinson began belaboring him with his 
cane, and a violent and protracted scuffle ensued. 
One of Otis'^s friends passing by at the time, rushed 
in and attempted to protect him, but he was but one 
among a large number, and could do nothing. 
After a while, however, the combatants were sepa- 
rated, and Otis was carried home, wounded, bleed- 
ing and very seriously injured. 

Exactly what happened at this affray could never 
be precisely ascertained, as the persons present 
were all Robinson's friends, and they did all in 
their power to withhold evidence. Several stout 
sticks, really clubs, though in the form of canes, 
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were found upon the floor after Otis was carried 
away, and also a scabbard of a sword. Otis had a 
deep wound in his head, too, which the surgeons 
said must have been made by some sharp instru- 
ment 

RESULTS OF THE ASSAULT UPON OTIS. 

This affidr, of course, produced an intense ex- 
citement throughout the whole town. People natu- 
rally took sides according to their political predi- 
lections, the British party all justifying Bobinson, 
and declaring that Otis had received only what he 
deserved, while the people of the province univer- 
sally took part with Otis, and were aroused to a 
greater pitch of anger and resentment against the 
commissioners, and against the whole array of 
British influence in the colony than ever. 

It was charged, and generally believed, that 
Bobinson and his friends intended to assassinate 
Mr. Otis, and that they waylaid him in the coffee- 
bouse for this end. He was, indeed, very seriously 
wounded. The gash in his head was very long in 
being healed, and when it was healed, it left a de- 
pression in which it was said a person might lay 
his finger. His mind, too, became afterward very 
seriously affected, and this was attributed by many 
persons, in a great measure, to the injuries which 
he had received. 
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THE ACTION FOB DAICAGBS. 



Otis brought an action against Robinson in the 
ooortS; for assault and battery. The cause was 
protracted for some time, but it was finally decided 
in 1770. Robinson was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to pay a sum equal to ten thousand dollars, 
in atonement for the injury which he had done. 
Otis, however, declined receiving this money, on 
the ground that his only motive for bringing the 
case before the courts was to establish legally, and 
to the satisfaction of the whole country, that Robin- 
son was the aggressor. He oflered, therefore, if 
Robinson, by his counsel — for he himself had left 
the country and returned to England before the 
case was decided — would acknowledge his foult, and 
make proper apologies, to release him from all 
obligation to pay this money — ^which for those days 
was quite a large sum. 

To this the counsel agreed, and he signed an ac- 
knowledgement in Robinson's name, fully admitting 
that he was the aggressor in the assault committed 
— ^that it was commenced " by his presumptuously 
attempting to take the said James Otis by the nose, 
and that this was the first assault which occa- 
sioned and brought on all the consequent ii&ults, 
wounds and other injuries whereof the said James 
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Otis complains. He, the said John Robinson, 
Esquire, was greatly in fault, is very sorry for his 
conduct and behavior that night toward the said 
James Otis, and asks fhe pardon of the said James 
Otis." 

Thus the a&ir, so far as it was a personal mat- 
ter between Otis and the commissioner, was at 
length amicably settled, but in respect to its influ- 
v€Dce upon paUic sentiment in widening thid breach 
totween the pec^le of the colony and the govern- 
menit of the mother country, it was never settled. 
For the breach which it helped so effectually to 
widen was never closed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE MIDDLE AND SOTJTHEBN COLONIBS. 

OPPOSITION TO THE HEAST7BBS OF THB GOYEBNMKNT GCNEBAX 
THROUGHOtT ALL THE COLONIES. 

In tracing the history of the separaticm of the 
American colonies from the mother owLntrj^ our 
attention has been mainly occupied thus far by 
what took place in Boston. This is owing to the 
fact that it was in the province of MassachuaettB, 
and more particularly in the old town of Boston, 
that the opposition to the measures of the British 
government was first fully and distinctly organized. 
Thus this province for a time seemed to take the 
lead ; and then, besides this, the occurrences which 
took place in Boston were many of them of so per- 
sonal and dramatic a character, that they have in- 
vested the contest, as it was waged there, with a spe- 
cial interest for the readers of history, and this has, 
perhaps, had the efiect to draw to the proceedings in 
Massachusetts a still greater proportion of attention 
than they actually deserve. During all the period 
of which we have been writing in the preceding 
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chapter, substantially the same contest had been 
going on between the government of the mother 
country and several of the other provinces, and the 
provincial assemblies of New York, of Pennsylva- 
nia, of Virginia, of Georgia, and of several other 
colonies, had evinced a strong disposition to join 
with Massachusetts in resisting what they called the 
encroachments of the English government upon the 
ri^ts of Uie people of America, who, as British 
subjects, were entitled to the same immunities and 
privileges as vntee enjoyed by the English people at 
home. 

ALLEGED TRIVIALKESS OF TBS CAUSES OF THE QUABBEL. 

Those who espoused the cause of the government 
in this their quarrel with the colonies, were very 
prone to reproach the people of America with the 
Btter trivialness, as well as unreasonableness, of 
the complaints which they made. 

It is only the question, said they, first -of a few 

cents tax on a small number of commodities, the 

total amount of which, if allowed to be collected 

wiUiout unnecessary expense and trouble, would be 

too small to produce any appreciable effect upon the 

wealth of the colony — and secondly, of the presence 

of a few hundred troops in the capital, who, if they 

had been allowed to 'establish themselvto peaceably 

13 
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there, would not have molested the inkabitantft in 
any way, and would never be called upon for any. 
services except to aid the magistrates in the exeoo- 
tion of the laws. 

THE TWO eBEA.T FOUNDATIONS OF ENGUSH UBERTT. 

AU this seems sufficiently plausible, bulin reality 
it keeps the real point at issue entirely out of Tiew, 
which, was, whether the two great safeguards for 
die people against the despotism, of kings^ whiohi 
the English, had. struggled in former times so 
nestly to obtain, and which they now held so 
ciously for themselves, were likewise to be enjoyed 
by their fellow-countrymen in America. These 
two safiaguards, as has been intimated, in. a. fiunner 
chapter, were these, namely : 

First, that the king could raise no money fixmt 
his realm without the consent and approval- of the- 
representatives of the people, both for the amount 
to be raised and the manner of jaising it Andj 

Secondly, that he could maintain no troops* 
among them without the same consent and approvaL 

GENERAL EFFECT OF THESE LIMITATION& 

It is plain that these two restrictions on the 
power of the king had the effect of entirely disarm- 
ing him in respect to any conflict that he might have 
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with his subjects. By retaining in their bands 
thesQ powers of famishing the sovereign with 
money, and allowing him men, they made him com- 
pletely diependent upon them, and rendered it ut- 
terly impossibly for him to tyrannize over them. 

Indeed, it is by these provisions that the real 
difierenoe is established between an absolute and a 
limited monarchy. In an absolute monarchy, the 
king's power is in a great measure uncontrolled. 
In a limited monarchy like that of England, the 
king' holds his power under the restrictions above 
specified, namely, that he can raise no money from 
his subjects, nor hold in command any troops among 
them, except by their own formal and special con- 
sult, expressed by the voice of their representatives. 
Under this system, his majesty may indeed wield 
great power in administering the government ac- 
cording to the wishes of his subjects, for they may 
then furnish him with men and money in great 
abundance ; but in any attempt to tyrannize over 
them, or to go counter to Uieir wishes in any way, 
be becomes utterly powerless, for they can at once 
out oflF his supplies, both of money and of men* 

PBACTIOAL BESULT IN ENGLAND. 

The people of England have struggled very per- 
severingly for many centuries, and wag^d many 
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loDg and aomeCimes hlood v oontests vith tbeir aoT- 
ereigDSy to get this sjBtem into fall and complete 
opetrndoD, and it is at length so fiiml j establifihed, 
that now bt a long period all eontests between the 
crown and the people have endrel j ceased. The 
moment that it appean that a nngiRityirf' the house 
at commons are <^^Mned to anj system of policy 
adopted hj the gOTemmoit of the king, his majostj 
never waits to have his supplies actuall j cot off, 
bat at once gives ap the contest, and dianges his 
polii^bjcbaD^ng his ministers. Xommistiycan 
remain in office a week after their gmeral poUcj is 
condemned by a representative, body that has power 
at any moment to cat df the supplies of moi and 
money by which alone the government can be car- 
ried on. 

jrnansass or thb xiglish oomoniKST rs luast w u t to 

AMEBICJu 

Now both the govommoit and the peqde of 
England were agreed that this was the true and 
proper system to govern the relations between a 
king and his subjects, nor did any one wish to ex- 
empt tbe colonies in America from the operation of 
it No one desired to make the royal power abso- 
lute in America, any more than in England, but 
all agreed that tbe restrictions upon it above de- 
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Bcvibed should exist in one case as well as in the 
other. The only question was, in whose hands the 
power of exercising this control should be placed. 
The English maintained that their parliament 
should hold it for the whole empire, since, though 
the members were elected only by English voters, 
the body might be considered as in some sense 
representing the whole population of the empire. 
The colonists maintained, on the other hand, that 
these restrictions on the power of the crown over 
them^ should be held by their own direct repre- 
sentatives, that is, by the colonial legiskUures^ 
and refused to admit that the British parliament 
was qualified to represent the interests, or to act in 
the name, of any portion of the empire except the 
people who had a voice in choosing them. 

This was the real question at issue, and the colo- 
nists saw, in the attempt to tax them, first by the 
stamp act and afterward by the duties on the five 
articles of merchandise, and the quartering of troops 
among them, without first obtaining the sanction 
of their own representatives to those measures, only 
the first occasions on which these great questions 
came up practically for decision. 

ACTION or vmaiNiA. 

The variotis provinces in America which have 

13* 
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since been so eloeelj united as States of the Union, 
were at this time, it must be remembered, whoUj 
distinct fimn eadi other, and the British government 
deemed it il matter of very great political importance 
to keep them thus distinct Thej accordingl j con- 
sidered anj attempt on the part of the diftrent 
prorinces to combine together, or to nnite their 
actioa in any way, as a high misdemeanor. The 
colonists themselves were for a time very caatioos 
in respect to any measures which might indicate an 
attempt to combine their strength. They were 
obliged to be satisfied with concurrent, iDstead of 
oonMned, action. The various legislatores, how- 
ever, of the more southern colonies, each by its own 
independent measures, began soon to take a decided 
stand in sustaining Massachusetts in the positioin 
she had assumed, of resistance to the jM^etensionB of 
the Snglish ministers to govern the colonies through 
the action of parliament, instead of through their 
own direct representatives. Among these southern 
colonies Virginia took the lead. 

LQBD BOTBIOnBT. 

The governor of Virginia at this time was Lord 
Botetourt. He was an upright, honorable and con- 
scientious man, and seemed to be sincerely inter- 
ested in promoting the welfare and prosperity of his 
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colonj — ^with the understanding, however, that the 
vfewB and intentions of the home government, in 
respect to the subjection of the colonj to the 
authority of parliament, Tf ere sustained and carried 
into effect. He was, indeed, especially selected for 
the post of governor of Virginia on account of his 
poasessing many exoellent qualities which would be 
likely to give him great popularity and influence 
among. the colonists, and so greatly increase his 
power to thwart the rising opposition to the policy 
of the government in America, and to carry the 
policy into effect. , 

EVQUSH IDBAS OF THE DISPLAY OF POMP AMD PABADl! AS AH 

AUXILIABY OF QOYEENHBl^T. 

The English are accustomed to attach much im- 
portance to the imposing eflfect of outward show in 
impressing upon the people a due sense of the ma- 
jesty of law. In accordance with this idea, they 
invest the sovereign with all imaginable symbols of 
majesty and grandeur, and accompany the proceed- 
ings of government, where they come under the 
direct observation of the people, with ceremonies, 
and pageants, and displays innumerable. The 
same principle extends in a degree through all sub- 
ordinate ranks and departments of government. 

The magistrates are esc(»i;ed to church sometimes' 
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by a guard of officials in antique and grotesque cos- 
tumes. The dignity of the judges on the bench is 
sustained bj black robes, and great grey wigs, 
which give to all men alike, the y^oerable aspect 
of wisdom, gravity and years. Even the lawyers 
at the bar wear a characteristic costume, to assist 
in impressing their clients with a sense of their dig« 
nity and importance. 

All such things in this country would awaken 
only a feeling of ridicule. Besides, according to 
American ideas, it is not desirable to invest the 
agents of power with any factitious prestige. If a 
judge, for example, cannot inspire a sufficient re- 
spect for his decisions by the actual weight of his 
character — ^his justice, his learning, his intrinsic 
dignity and impartiality — we do not think it worth 
while to attempt to eke out the deficiency by means 
of silken robes and a grey wig. 

POMP AND PARADE AFFBCTED "fiY LORD B0TET017BT. 

Lord Botetourt, notwithstanding his good sense 
and his other excellent qualities, seems to have 
entertained the idea of strengthening the impression 
which he wished to make upon the natives of his 
prorince in respect to the majesty and grandeur of 
the power whose agent and instrument he was, by 
the pomp and parade which he could display. He 
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provided himself with a splendid mansion which he 
called the palace. He affected great state when he 
appeared in public. He introduced all the forms 
and ceremoaies, in opening the legislative assembly, 
that are practised in the case of the parliament in 
England, which, though somewhat tedious and in- 
convenient, are well enough retained there, since 
thej have come down by regular transmission in 
that assembly from time immemorial — ^but which 
appear ridiculous when introduced anew among 
such a plain, practical and unpretending body of 
men as a provincial legislature in a new country. 
The governor, however, in pursuing this course, 
only carried out what he knew to be the wish and 
intention of the government at home. The king 
himself, when he was coming to America, made 
him a present of a splendid state coach, and on the 
opening of the legislature, Lord Botetourt caused 
himself to be taken to the hall in this coach, drawn 
by a team of eight milk-white horses, and attended 
by a gay cavalcade. The people in the street 
looked curiously upon this pageantry, as it passed, 
without, however, seeming to be specially overawed 
by it, while many of the more serious men in the 
province were much displeased with it. 
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OOKGILIATOBT TONE ADOPTED BT THE OOVEBSUB IN BIS QFEV* 

ixa MBssAas. 

The goyernoif, in opening the Beesion of the legie- 
latore, adopted a very conciliatory tCMM, and he 
evinced so cordial a feeling of good will toward thd 
people of the province, and so earnest a desire to 
promote their prosperity and wel&re, that he inade 
an extremely favorable impression upon every one* 
The assembly, when left to themselvee, aft^ reo^v- 
ing the governor's message voted a reply to it, 
which was of a very respectful and complimentary 
character. They warmly reciprocated the kind 
vrishes of the governor, and expressed sentiments 
of firm and faithful loyalty to tlie king. These 
civilities having been interchanged, and the session 
being thus regularly opened, the members set 
themselves at work in earnest to consider and to 
act upon the great questions connected with the 
alarming state of public af&irs. The result of their 
deliberations indicated that neither the imposing 
show, nor the flatteriilg civilties of the governor, 
had had the effect of making them swerve firom 
what they considered their duty. 

THE VIEGINIA RESOLUTIONS. 

A series of resolutions were brought in, in which 
all the various points of dispute that had arisen 
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between the home govermnent and the provinoe of 
Maasachusetta were taken up in order, and a posi- 
tixm of distinct and decided opposition to the course 
pursued by the government was assumed in respect 
to every one of them. These points were the fol- 
lowing. The resolutions declared, 

1. That the sole right of imposing taxes on the 
inhabitants of the colony of Virginia, was then, and 
ever bad been, legally and constitutionally vested 
in the provmcial assembly, 

2. That it was lawful for the people of the colo- 
niesi at any and at all times, to petition bis majesty 
&r a redress of grievances. 

8. That in case of any infraction of the rights 
of any of the colonies, it was the privilege and 
right of the people thereof to endeavor to procure 
the CQncurrence of his majesty^ s other colonies in 
jdutiful addresses, praying the royal interposition in 
behalf of their violated rights. 

4. That all trials for treason, or for any other 
crime, committed or alleged to have been committed 
in the colony, ought to be conducted before bis 
majesty's colonial courts. 

This was in allusion to the intention which bad 
been declared by the British government to cause 
the chief leaders in the opposition to the govern- 
ment at Boston to be arrested and conveyed to 

U 
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England, to be tried on the charge of treason there, 
where they could be under the direct eye of the 
ministers themselves, and in the hands of courts 
and juries whose predilections and sympathies 
would be almost all against them. 

The resolution on this fourth point went on to 
declare, '* that the transportation of any person, 
suspected or accused of any crime whatsoever com- 
mitted in the colony, for trial in another country, 
is derogatory to the rights of British subjects, inas- 
much as the accused is thereby deprived of the 
inestimable privilege of being tried by a jury of 
his vicinity, as well as of the power of procuring 
witnesses at his trial." 

These resolutions, after full discussion, were 
passed unanimously. The assembly also, at the 
same time, framed an address to the king, in which, 
while they gave to his majesty strong assurances of 
loyalty to his crown and attachment to his person, 
they expressed a deep and firm conviction that the 
complaints of all his American subjects were well 
founded. 

This last expression was likely to be particularly 
obnoxious to the ministers, for by assuming thus to 
speak for and in the name of the people of all the 
colonies, the assembly seemed to take another step 
toward some general banding together of the people 
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of America for common and united action in resist- 
ance to the government, which the ministers looked 
upon with abhorrence, as a treasonable conspiracy, 
and which they dreaded as the source of the great- 
est danger. 

THB GOVERNOB DISSOLYBS THE ASSEMBLY.. 

As soon as the governor was informed of these 
proceedings, he was much displeased, and not a lit- 
tle alarmed. On the next day after the resolutions 
were passed, he suddenly presented himself in the 
hall, and addressed the assembly as follows : 

'^ Mb. Speaker and Gentlemen : 

''I have heard of your resolutions and 
augur ill of their effects. You have made it my 
duty to dissolve you. You are dissolved accord- 
ingly." 

This act, of course, put a sudden stop to the pro- 
ceedings of the body ; for, by the fundamental law 
of the province^ the legislature, though the mem- 
bers of it were elected by the people, was only to 
be convened at the summons of the governor, and 
the duration of its sessions, and even of its exist- 
ence, depended wholly on his will. 

The legislature obeyed at once the mandate of 
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the governor. Ibej at onoe closed the aeasiooi and 
left the halL They, however, proceeded imme- 
diately to a private house, aod there reorganixed, 
not as a legislative assembly, &r they admitted 
that the governor's decree of dissolution had de* 
prived them of all power to act in that capacity, 
but only as an association of private citizens. They, 
however, appointed their late speaker to be the 
presiding officer of the meeting, under the name of 
moderator. 

This meeting, after some consultation and debate 
as to the course of proceeding which they should 
adopt, at length drew up a written agreement, 
which they all signed, pledging themselves thence- 
forth not to imp<^ purchase or use any articles of 
British manufacture. They also caused copies of 
the agreement to be printed, and made arrange- 
ments for sending them to all the towns and vil- 
lages of the province, in order that they might be 
signed as extensively as possible by the whole 
population, and the market for British goods in the 
province be entirely closed, until the government 
should abandon their attempts to deprive the peo- 
ple of the colonies of what they deemed to be their 
constitutional rights. 

The governor, though he could by a word dis- 
solve the provincial assembly, had no power in 
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Nspeet to a meeting of private gentleiaen, and so 
he coold not interfere with these proceedings at all 
— bat be was made very indignant by them, and 
immediately reported the &ot8 to the government 
at home. 

XHS BZAMPLS OV VIBOUnA. IS rOLLOWED BT ALI^ THB SOUTH- 
ERN COLONIES. • 

Af £wt as inteUigeoce of the firm stand which 
Virginia had takea spread through the country, 
the excitement of the controversy was greatly 
inoreafled, and the determination of the people 
of the difierent colonies to make common cause 
in their resistance to the claims of the minis- 
try and of parliament to govern and to tax them 
from London, was greatly strengthened. The legis- 
latures of the different provinces immediately be- 
gan to adopt the same measures that the Virginia 
assembly had initiated. The assembly of South 
OsroKna passed a vote refusing to provide accom- 
modations for British troops, thus formally sustain- 
ing Massachusetts in the position which she had 
taken, and they also passed a series of resolutions, 
the same substantially as those of Virginia. The 
Virginia resolutions were also brought into the 
aasemblies of Kew York, Delaware, Maryland, 
North Carolina and Georgia, and passed in them 
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an with great imamiDitj. In North Carolina, the 
gOY^TKNT, on learning what the asBembly had done, 
at once followed Croyamor BoteUmrt's example, 
and dissolyed the body. The members then im- 
mediately did as those of the Virginia l^isUtore 
had done. They reassembled at a private hoose, 
as a company of private persons, and passed reso- 
Intions binding themselves not to import, purdiaae 
or nse any goods of British mann&ctare, and recom- 
mending to the people of the province anivenndly 
to oc»ne to the same determinatiim. 

The great mass ci the people in all the colonies 
responded very readily to the appeal, and they 
fonned dubs and associations in a great maay 
pLices, to prevent the nse of articles of English 
mannfiu^tnre of every kind, and to encourage the 
production of substitutes for them in America. 

A laXOBITT OPPOSED TO TBJBX PItOGKKDIK6& 

Although the great mass of the people in all the 
colonies joined at once and very cordially in these 
measures, there was still quite a large minority, 
especially in all the great cities, that stnmgly op- 
posed them. This minority consisted mainly of ' 
public officers who held their offices by appointment 
from the home government, and of wealthy men 
in the principal cities and towns, who belonged 
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to the conservative class that are always interested 
in sustaining any existing power. These persons, 
of course, resisted the attempt to prevent the intro- 
duction of British goods, and declared that they 
would purchase and use such articles as they pleased, 
without any regard to the resolutions and edicts of 
meetings and dubs. So they attempted to go on 
'mporting and using the articles as before. 

But this produced such a storm of indignation 
from the community around them, that they soon 
gave up importing the goods publicly, but attempted 
to do it by stealth. Then the clubs appointed 
eommittees to watch the arrival of every ship, and 
to ascertain what goods were on board, and to 
whom they were consigned ; and when they ascer- 
tained that any persons were importing any of the 
prohibited articles, they published their names, and 
thus brought the secret to light. 

These proceedings, of course, led to a great deal 
c^ difficulty and ill-will. The government officials 
did all in their power to protect those who wished 
to continue the importations of British goods, but 
the community was so nearly unanimous against 
them, and found so many means of persecuting and 
annoying them, which it was beyOnd the reach of 
the government to arrest, that the dissentients were 
at length compelled to give up the contest, and in 
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the end the oommeree with Engkiid was so nearl j 
cut off that the British merchants and manofius- 
torers began to soff^ yeftj severely, and to call 
upon the goT«rmnent at home not to persist in a 
policy which was thus depriving them of so man j 
of their best customers. This was pieeisely tbe 
result that the colonists hoped and expected that 
their action would produce. 

THS LOTTSRT TIGKST& 

Among the other restrictions up<»i the trade with 
England which agreem^its made by the oolonistB 
among themselves included, there was one that was 
quite curious and somewhat characteristic of the 
times, and that was the trade in lottery tidkeCa. 
Almost all governments in those days authorUied 
lotteries, and many employed the system direedy 
as a govermental measure, considering it a l^iti- 
mate mode of raising money for any useful public 
purpose. The English had drawn a great deal of 
money from America in this way fior tickets sold 
here — a very ccmsiderable portion of the whole 
number of tickets in the British lotteries having 
been taken by the people of the provinces. The 
sale of these tickets was now included in the pro* 
hibition to deal in British commodities, and the cut* 
ting off of the Ammoan market interfered raruKiBly 
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with the plafid and calculations of the managers of 
the lotteries, and thus added them also to the num- 
ber of the dissatifified and coYDplaining at home. 

THB PBIDS OF THE €K)yEBNM£NT FORBIDS OONOBSSIOK. 

The proceedings of the legislature of Virginia 
and of the other Bouthem colonies which have been 
described in this chapter, were taking place during 
the same period that the difficulties occurred in 
Massachusetts, as related in the last; and the 
combined effect of the restrictions on the trade in 
producing discontent and dissatisfaction among the 
merchants and manufacturers in England, and in 
increasing the embarrassment which the govern- 
ment found in dealing with the formidable spirit of 
resistance which was manifesting itself through all 
the oobnies, finally convinced the government that 
they would be compelled to yield. They, however, 
persisted so long, and yielded at last so partially, 
that they failed to conciliate the colonies, or to do 
anything effectual toward healing the breach. 

It is not surprising that the pride of a govem- 
meni controlled by a haughty aristocracy like that 
of England, should revolt strongly against being 
driven to concession by communities of plebeian 
settlers in the' American woods ; and if personal 
as well as national pride had been involved in the 
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question, that is, if the same men were required to 
consent to a repeal of the meassures, that had been 
the original enactors of them, it is probable they 
would never have been repealed. But during all 
this period, continual changes were taking place in 
parliament and especially in the ministry — so that 
new men were called upon to act from time to time, 
who were not personally responsible for the meas- 
ures which had produced the difficulty. Still their 
national, or as, perhaps, it should be called their 
governmental pride was involved, and they evinced 
a great unwillingness to yield to the preasaie. 
Even when a ministry at last came in that admitted 
that the policy which had been pursued was wrong, 
and ought not to have been instituted, yet still, as 
they maintained, since it had been instituted, and 
had met with such fitctious, if not absolutely trea- 
sonable, resistance, the government could not with* 
out disgrace i:ecede from its ground until all such 
resistance had ceased. 

The colonies, however, on their part, declared 
that they would not ^withdraw their tneasures of 
resistance until the grievances were actually re- 
dressed ; and thus for many months the difficulty 
seemed to be hopelessly locked. 
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THE GOVEENMENT FINALLY YIELD. 

At length, however, the government, finding 
that the people of the colonies were growing every 
month more and more resolute and determined in 
their resistance, and that the difficulties and embar- 
rassments of their position were continuallj in- 
creasing, concluded to yield, or at least to pretend 
to yield. They gave notice to the various agents 
of the colonies that were residing in London, that 
they bad determined on complying with the wishes 
of the colonies, and soon afterward, they sent a cir- 
cular letter to all the provinces, saying that the 
ministers had resolved on recommending to parlia- 
ment at its next session, to repeal the taxes on 
glass, lead, paper and colors, on the ground of '^ said 
duties being laid contrary to the true principles of 
commerce, and that they entertained no design to 
propose to parliament to lay any further taxes upon 
America for the purpose of raising a revenue." 

s 

THS COLONISTS FAB FBOM BEING SATISFIED WITH THIS 

DECLARATION. 

The news q£ this circular was at first received in 
the colonies with much joy, but the more prudent 
and cautious men soon observed that the article of 
iea was not included in the list of those firom which 
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the duty was to be withdrawn, and that the mmi's- 
try, by the very terms in which they announced 
their intention to repeal tlie other taxes, did not at 
all relinquish their pretended right to tax the colo- 
nies, but only proposed for the time being to waive 
tho exercise of the right. Thus, in respect to the 
real question at issue, no concession was made, and 
it became the prevalent opinion in America that 
the government did not intend at all to abandon 
the ground which they had taken, but only to tem- 
porize with the question in order to escape from the 
present embarrassment, with a view of reasserting 
their power on some more convenient occaaion, 
when circumstances should perhaps render it more 
difficult for the colonists to resist. They deter- 
mined, therefore, not to relax their efforts, and 
declared, through their legislatures, that they 
would not return to the purchase and use of British 
manufactures until the government had repealed aU 
the taxes which had been laid by authority of par- 
liament on the people of the colonies. 

Things were in this state when an incident oc- 
curred in Boston which aroused anew the excite- 
ment of all the people of the country, and made 
it greatly more intense than it had ever been be- 
fore. This incident was a collision between the 
military in Boston and some of the people in 
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the town, in which several persons lost their lives. 
The affair received by the colonists the name of 
the Boston Massacre, and the circumstances con-> 
nected with it will be related in full in the next 
chapter. 

15 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THB BOSTON MASSAOBB. 

A MISNOlfEB. 

The occurrence which forms the subject of this 
chapter is called here the Boston Massacre, as it is 
bj that name that it is known in history. The 
affair was, in itself perhaps, of no very ^great im- 
portance, as it was simply a collision between the 
soldiery and the populace, in the streets of Boston, 
by which a few not especially valuable lives were 
lost. And as to the criminality of the deed, the 
authors of it were afterward nearly all of them ac- 
quitted by the colonial courts and juries them- 
selves. The occun*ence, however, produced so great 
and wide-spread an excitement at the time, and 
contributed so much to arouse the resentment and 
increase the hostility of the colonies against the 
mother country, and to hasten the final outbreak^ 
that it has always occupied a very conspicuous 
place among the events which marked the history 
of the times. 
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SCENE OF THE KASSAORE. 

The soene of the massacre was what was then 
King Street, but is now State Street, in BostoxL 
It took place at a short distanoe bebw the building 
which now stands in the middle of the street at the 
junction of State and Washington Streets. This 
building, which subsequent! j became the City Hall^ 
and is now devoted to private uses, was then the 
State House ; and the vicinity of it was the scene 
of many very interesting events and occurrences in 
those days. The time of the massacre, so-called, 
wto the 6th of March, 1770. 

GREAT INORBASE Or HOSTILE FEELING BETWEEN THE OITIZBNS 

AND THE S0LD1ER& 

From the time when the British troops had first 
been quartered in Boston, the ill-wiU which existed 
between, the citizens and the soldiers had been 
gradually increasing until it had at length reached 
a degree of exasperation which was of a very 
threatening diaracter. Perhaps there wpre never 
a set of men on earth worse than the enlisted sol- 
diers of the British army of those days, and m 
choosing the regiments to send to Boston, the gov- 
ernment do not at any rate seem to have looked 
for n^en less violent and depraved than the average 
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of their class. There were two regiments — ^the 
Fourteenth and the Twenty-ninth. The men of the < 
Twenty-ninth made themselves particnlarlj ob- 
noxious to the people of Boston, by tlieir overbear* 
xng, violent and reckless behavior in.^the streets 
and m their casual intercourse with the people of 
the town. The people themselves, doubtless, espe* 
cially those of the lower classes, returned insult for 
insult and injury for injury; and thus quarrels 
and collisions were continually occuring, each of 
which increased the general excitement, until it 
was no longer safe to walk the streets, and a gene- 
ral outbreak and conflict seemed imminent every 
day. 

COLLISIONS BETWEEN THE SOLDIERS AND CITIZENS IN NEW YORK. 

While these things were occurring in Boston, 
similar scenes were witnessed in New York. There 
the soldiers attempted to cut down a liberty pole in 
the Park. The men and boys assembled in haste 
to defend the pole, and three times the soldiers 
were repulsed. The fourth time the sokliers suc- 
ceeded, and cut down the pole. For two days 
after this the streets of New York were filled witn 
parties of citizens and soldiers fighting each other. 
Of course, the military authorities on the one side, 
and the civil on the other, made a certain degree 
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of ethrt to restrain these riots, but for some time 
without success. The soldiers, of course, were not 
armed, but fought like the others, wjth clubs and 
stones. In the end, it seems they were beaten, 
being of course greatly outnumbered, and then the 
town boys bought a piece of ground near the junc- 
tion (£ Broadway and the Bowery, where they put 
up another liberty pole, taller than the one that 
bad been cut down — setting it very deep in the 
earth, and strengthening it at the foot with bars 
and bands of iron to such a degree as to make the 
work of cutting through it so difficult and tedious, 
that the soldiers could not possibly hope to acccmi- 
plish it before a force could be assembled to drive 
them away. 

TmmOS OF THESE OCCUBBENCES IS BOSTON. 

Of course, the tidings of these occurrences soon 
reached Boston, and the effect was, as may easily 
be imagined, greatly to increase the excitement, 
and to make both the soldiers and the people of the 
town more eager than ever for a combat there. 
The townspeople were enthusiastic in their eager- 
ness to emulate the prowess of their New York fel- 
low combatants in giving the soldiers a beating — 
while the soldiers were exasperated at the defeat 
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of their comrades in New York, and were bamiitg 
with a vehement desire to avenge it. 

HOSTIUB FEBUNGS TOWABD THB FBIBNSS AND PASTISAKB OF 

TSEE QOYEBNMBNT. 

The hostile feeling which the people manifested 
tow^d the soldiets extended to all Uiose who were 
supposed to sympathize with the government in 
their attempts to tax tlie oolonies, and to force them 
to submissbn by the presence of an armed force. 
In this way a number of quarrels and collisioiis 
occurred which sometimes led to serious conse- 
quences. 

In one case, tliere was a certain merchant wlio 
insisted on selling tea secretly, contrary to aa 
alleged agreement that he had made not to sell any. 
One morning, the people, in passing by his house, 
saw a strong stake set i^p before his doc»r with 
various significant symbols and inscriptions upcm 
it, among the rest the figure of a hand pointing to 
the house as in derision. The people gathered 
around. Among them was one of the neighbors, 
a man named Richardson, who was a friend of the 
merchant and of the government, and he, seeing a 
countryman coming along with a cart, asked him 
to drive his cart against the stake and break it 
down. 
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The bystanders interposed and would not allow 
Lim to do it. Bichardson remonstrated and at- 
tempted to lead the horse against the stake himself. 
A quarrel ensued, the end of which was that a num* 
ber of boys chased Bichardson Itome, by throwing 
stones at him ; and when they reached his house^ 
they continued to throw stones at the house. 
Bichardson then came out with a gun and fired 
into the crowd. One of the boys was killed. He 
was the son of a poor German, and about eleyen 
years old. 

Of course, this affair produced an intense and 
uniTcrsal excitement. The people gave the boy a 
public burial, and the funeral was conducted with 
great ceremony. Six of the school-fellows of the 
deceased bore the pall, and a company of five hun- 
dred children walked in procession before the bier. 
The name of the boy was Christopher Snider, and 
he was afterwards sometimes called the first martyr 
in the cause of American independence, as his life 
was the first one that was lost in these preliminary 
struggles. 

There was one circumstance which contributed a 
great deal to make the townspeople more bold and 
reckless in their street quarrels with the soldiers, 
and this was that martial law had not been pro- 
claimed in Boston, so that the town was still under 
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the control of the regular civil goyemment ; and 
according to the principles of public law, no mili- 
tary o£Scer could, under any circumatanoes, order 
the men to fire upon the citizens, except when 
called upon to do so by a properly authorised civil 
officer. 

Thus, when the soldiers were <^ duty, they went 
about the streets unarmed ; and when they were on 
duty, as for instance whoi they were (m guard, or 
were marching in squads or companies through the 
streets, the people knew, or rather supposed, that 
however much they taunted or insulted them, the 
officer in command would not dare to order his men 
to fire upon them. 

OOMMENOEMKNT OF THE DimCULTT WmOH LED TO XHB 

MASSAGBE. 

The desire of the soldiers and the dtiaens to find 
an occasion for a fight was pretty soon gratified in 
consequence of an occurrence which took place at a 
rope-walk in the town — the blame of which, in the 
first instance, rests wholly, as it would seem, upon 
a townsman. A soldier of the Twenty-ninth regi- 
ment — ^the one which was the most obnoxious to the 
people — was passing peaceably by the rope-walk, 
when one of the workmen, looking out at a window, 
accosted him, and asked him if he did not want a 
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joW-tlie soldiers being not unwilling, it seems, to 
earn a little money now and then by working for 
the townspeople when off duty. 

The soldier answered yes, whereupon the man 
gave him an indecent and outrageously insulting 
rejoinder, and broke into a fit of ooarse and derisire 
laughter. 

It was a wanton and wholly gratuitous insult on 
the part of the ropewalk man. 

The soldier was, of course, exceedingly angry. 
He challenged the workman to come out and fight 
him. The workman came out, and he and the sol- 
dier had a fight with their fists in the street. 
The soldier was beaten, and the workman went 
back among his comrades, who had assembled at 
the door to witness the affair, exulting in his vic- 
tory. 

The soldi^ then went off to the barracks, but 
90on returned, bringing with him a party of his 
comrades, all full of excitement and burning with 
revenge. The rope-makers came out to meet them, 
at the same time sending messengers to other rope- 
walks calling upon the men there to come to their 
aid. 

The soldiers were beaten in this second rencon- 
tre, being probably outnumbered, and retreated. 
But they only retreated to obtain reenforcements, 
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and they afterward came back to the rope walk' 
again and again, each time in greater numbers— 
but finding at each attack that the rope-makers 
had been more and more fulljr reenforced. The 
affair was now beccnning serious, but by this time 
Mr. Gray, the owner of the rc^walk, having beard 
what was going on, came with a number of friends 
to the. spot, and after a great deal of trouble and 
difficulty, succeeded in drawing off his men uid 
putting aA end to the quarrel for that day. 

This a&ir took place on Friday, the 2d df 
March ; lliree days before the massacre, which oc- 
curred on Monday, the 5th. 

EZOITSMENT ON SATUBDAT. 

The exdteipent which spread through the town 
in consequence of this affair became very great on 
the following day. The soldiers, who bad been so 
repeatedly beaten, declai^d that the matter should 
not end there. 

They resolved that the honor of the regiment re- 
quired that the townsmen should be yet conquered 
and humbled. The commander of the regiment, in 
some sense, took their part, as it was very natural 
that he should do. He appealed to Gt)vernor 
Hutchinson — then th^ acting governor of the colony 
— and maintained that the responsibility of com- 
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menoing the disturbance rested with the ropewalk 
man who had so insultinglj repelled the soldier, 
civilly applying to be employed. Mr. Gray, on being 
applied to, acknowledged the justice of this, and dis- 
iBissed the nian from his employment. This, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the soldiers. They had been 
beaten by the town-boys, and nothing could restore 
the tarnished honor of the regiment but to give 
them a good beating in return. 

They determined to do this on Monday, and they 
i^nt Saturday in laying their plans, and preparing 
clubs and other such weapons as they could pro- 
cure. For of course when off duty they were not 
allowed to bear their regimental arms. 

ATTITUDE OF THE COLONIAL AND MILITABY AUTHOBITIE& 

While the excitement was thus rapidly eztend- 
jng, and both the townsmen and the soldiers were 
eager for another fight, it would seem that neither 
the officers in command of the troops on the one 
aide, nor the civil authorities of the town or of the 
colony on the other, were as sincere and earnest in 
their efforts to prevent any fiurther disturbance as 
they might have been. The officers, although they 
would do nothing to encourage the men, were still 
probably not unwilling that they should have an 
opportunity to retrieve their credit, and teach the 
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insolent townsmen, whom they themaelyes hated 
and despised as much as the soldiers did, a useful 
lesson. Accordinglj, while they did not allow the 
men to go armed with deadly weapons, they left 
them at liberty all day on Saturday and Sunday, 
and late into the night, to go and come as they 
pleased through the streets, and form their plains 
and make their preparations for renewing the con- 
flict without any molestation. 

The authorities of the town, too, while of oourse 
they did not wish to have the hostility between the 
troops and the people proceed to too great an ex- 
tremity, seem not to have desired that it should be 
too suddenly or too entirely allayed. They wished 
to have the soldiers removed to the castle, and to 
this end they were willing to have it fully appear 
that their presence in the town was entirely incon- 
sistent with the peace and good order of the com- 
munity. Of course, the continuance of these riots 
and disturbances tended to show that they were 
right, and while they would do nothing to enooursge 
them, it was not to be expected that they would 
make any special or extraordinary efforts to sup- 
press them, since by so doing they would show that 
the evils connected with the presence of the soldiers 
could be controlled, and of course that there was nc 
serious objection to their remaining where they wero. 
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Accordinglj, after some ordinary precautions had 
been taken, the council met on Monday and passed 
a resolve that the town would never be safe from 
quarrels between the soldiers and the inhabitants, 
so long as the soldiers should be quartered among 
them. They immediately communicated these reso- 
lutions to the military authorities. 

DELIBEBATE ABBANQBliENTS lUDB BY THB SOLDIERS. 

It would seem that some of the soldiers had 
formed the plan for a great combat between them 
and the people of the town on Monday evening, and 
fully expected that great numbers would be killed ; 
for they not only, in many instances, uttered this 
determination, with suppressed but angry threats 
and imprecations, but they took pains especially to 
send word to many persons, who were supposed to 
be in sympathy with the British government, and 
whom they accordingly considered their friends, 
and notify l^em of the impending danger, and warn 
them to be on their guard. These warnings were 
given on Saturday and Sunday. It was not gene* 
rally known at the time, that such warnings were 
given, but afterward, when testimony was regularly 
tBketa in respect to the affiur, these taetB wHb others 
to light 

16 
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EZ.U(PLES OF THE WARNINGS OIVBN. 

One of the witnesses, for example, who were 
afterward brought forward when the affidr oame to 
be legally investigated, testified that she was re- 
siding in the family of a certain Amos Thayer, and 
that a soldier came to the house on Saturday eyen- 
ing. " The soldier," as the witness went on to 
state, " desiring to speak with Mr. Thayer, was 
told by his sister, Mrs. Mary Thayer, that her 
brother was engaged and could not be spoken with. 
The soldier then said, ' Your brother, as you call 
him, is a man I have a great regard for, and I cauie 
on purpose to tell him to keep in his house ; for 
before Tuesday night at twelve o'clock there will 
be a great deal of bloodshed and a great many lives 
lost' 

'^ He said, moreover, to Mrs. Thayer, that he 
came with this warning out of particular regard to 
her brother, to advise him to keep in his house, &r 
then he would be out of harm's way. He added, 
' Your brother knows me very well. My naoie is 
Charles Malone,' He then went away." 

Another witness named Matthew Adams testified, 
that he waa sent early on Monday evening to a 
house where a certain corporal of the Twenty*ninUi 
regiment had his quarters, and there saw the cor- 
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poral and hk wife, and also a young fifer, of the 
same regiment. After he had delivered his errand 
and was coming away, *' The corporal,'' he says, 
'^ called him* back, and desired him with great ear- 
nestness to go home to his master's house as soon 
as his business was over, and not to be abroad on 
any account, especially on that night, for the sol- 
diers were determined to be revenged on the rop&- 
walk people, and that much mischief would be 
done. Upon which, the fifer added that he hoped 
to God they would burn the town down. On this^ 
be left the house, but the corporal called after him 
again, and begged he would mind what he said to 
him." 

These and other similar testimonies, which were 
takai subsequently, were held to prove that there 
was a preconcerted plan formed among the soldiers, 
particularly of the Twenty-ninth raiment, to make 
a general attack upon the townspeople on Monday 
night, with a deliberate intention to kill as many as 
possible of them and to bum the town. It is evi- 
dent that they do not really prove this, as the pre- 
liminary threats and denunciations of angry men in 
such cases as these, always go far in advance of 
their real designs ; and tbeUi moreoveri the warn- 
ings given by the persons ] ^ deposi- 
tions may have been pro \ 9xA 
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fears of timid or excited individuals, ratiier tiian bj 
their knowledge of what was actoall j resolTed upoii 

GBEAT SXOrrXUBNT ON MONDAY SYBNINe. 

r 

However this may be, the whole town was m a 
state of great and intense excitement on Monday 
evening. It was a bright moonlight night, but 
there had been a fall of snow daring the day, and 
the streets were covered to the depth of neiurly a foot 
Thnmgh this snow groups of men and boys were 
parading the streets, talking defiantly about the 
soldiers, and insulting those they met, calling them 
lobsters, and bloody backs, in allusion to the red 
coats which form so conspicuous a feature of the 
British uniform. The soldiers, too, who were al- 
lowed their usual liberty by the oflicers on that 
night, were out in small parties, and various petty 
collisions occurred, which, though attended by no 
immediately serious consequences, added to the pre* 
vailing excitement. 

Many of the petty officers who were thus saun- 
tering about with the soldiers wore their side arms, 
which consisted of bayonets, cutlasses and similar 
arms; and with these, in many instances, they 
made threatening thrusts at persons whom diey 
met, and even struck blows with the flat of the 
weapon, but without doing any serious harm. In 
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many OMes thej had some excuse for these out* 
rages in the opprobrious or insulting words that the 
town-boys addressed to them as they passed ; but 
at other times they were mere wanton expressions 
of their defi^yice and hate, and of their desire to 
bring on a conflict. 

THB BSNTINEL8. 

Here and diere at different posts sentinels were 
stationed as usual, and these were armed. These 
men, however, could not fire upon the people, how- 
ever great the provocation, without an order from 
a superior o£Scer, and, as has already been stated, 
no officer could order any soldier to fire, unless 
authorized to do so by die civil magistracy-— except, 
indeed, in cases of immediate and urgent personal 
danger — as for example, if the townspeople were 
to come suddenly upon them and attack them witli 
fiire-arms, or widi other deadly weapons, iO as to 
pat them in immediate danger of their lires« Tba 
people of the town knew this very well, and they 
felt sure that they might taunt and insult even an 
armed sentinel on bis post as nracb as they plea#ed, 
and yet he would not dare to fire upon them unlets 
they actually attempted to hj hands upon hhn. 
80 Ifcey beeune, m manj mUtuMB^ very msotaiil 
aad aWsiieu 

10* 
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Que d tbese aentiiids was atatioiied (qqMMDte die 
front of the ciistoiii-hoiifle, wliidi stood near what is 
DOW the corner of State and Exehange Streets; 
and while he was at his post, obserring the Tarioos 
groups of men and boys in the street before him^ 
he saw an officer passing, and a boy — it was a cer- 
tain barber's boy named Edward Garrick — ^follow- 
ing him and calling oat to him to pay for having 
his hair dressed at bis master's shc^ and teUing 
the bystanders that there was a man so mean tbat 
he would not pay his barber. 

The sentinel immediately stepped forward to the 
boy, and calling to him, said : 

<< Tom roond here and let me see yoor fiuse.^' 

The boy tamed round, saying, that he was not 
ashamed to show his foce to anybody in the worUL 

Upon this, the sentinel gave him a blow oa the 
head with the butt of his musket, which sent him 
reeling and staggering into the street, and almost 
stunned him. 

A large body of soldiers were quartered in bar- 
racks called Murray's barracks, which were situated 
near the end of Washington Street — at that part 
of the street which was then called Comhill — near 
its junction with Dock Square. These barradoi 
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were fUl of aoldiers, and in the streets and lanes 
in the yicinitj of them there began to congregate 
excited groups of people, who, as they passed to 
and &0, mingled more or less with the soldiers, the 
various parties, as they encountered each other, 
exchanging insults, imprecations and threats, and 
sometimes even blows. In the immediate vicinity 
of the barracks, and around the doors, were a great 
number of excited soldiers, making preparations 
apparently for a fight. A few were armed with 
bayonets and cutlasses, but most of them were only 
provided with the weapons of a mob — clubs and 
bludgeons, though some it seems for weapons had 
taken shovels and tongg. There were several 
subaltern o£Scers that appeared among these mmx 
from time to time, some of whom, according to the 
testimony afterward given, were endeavoring to 
quiet the men, and induce them to go inside the 
banacks — ^though there was one who eagerly en- 
cooraged them, and urged them on. Ilis voiee 
could be heard in the midst of all the ufHToar and 
oonfbaioii calliog out^ ^^ Turn out^ boys ! Til stand 
byyoa! Goat'm! Stick 'm! KoMk^mivwut 
Bon your bayooeU ihr<mf^ 'm! Til stand hy 
yott!" 

These were sone persons of n9f¥SUti/Miy miA 
in^ t ^dM» CMse al llkis tMM? i^ |1m» 
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barracks, and urged the officer in comxoBiid to call 
the men in. But the offioer replied Aat the sol- 
diers had been insulted by the people of the town, 
and it was the duty of the people first to retire. 
If they would disperse, then he would call in the 
soldiffls. 

KESSAeB FBOM lOHQt STREKT. 

While things were in this state at the barracks a 
boy came running from King Street with news of 
the sentinel's having knocked a boy down with his 
musket, and calling upon the crowd to go to the 
rescue of him. Hereupon there was a great rash 
from the neighboriiood of the barracks into Eling 
Street, and very soon the sentinel there was con- 
fronted by a crowd of some hundred wild and angry 
men and boys, who derided him, hooted him, threw 
snow-balls at him, and did everything they possibly 
could to exasperate him and drive him to frenzy. 
He flourished his gun and made thrusts at them 
with his bayonet to keep them off, and pretended to 
make ready to fire. This only caused the mOb to 
redouble their outcries and shouts of defiance and 
derision. They dared the old bloody back to fire, 
and pressed closer and closer upon him. 

THE SENTINEL SENDS FOE HELP. 

» 

The sentineFs post was in firont of the building 
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irhieb rf# used as a oastom-hooae) but which was 
ako the residence of a fionily that had charge ot 
the pr^nises, and contained, moreover, the rooms 
ocoupied by the commissioners of customs, spoken 
of in a former chapter. The sentinel, finding him- 
self so hardly pressed, turned and went quickly to 
the door of the custom*house and gave a thunder* 
ing rap with the knocker. A person came to the 
door and opened it a little way. The sentinel said 
a word to him, and then the door was shut sud- 
denly and the sentinel came back to his post 

▲ COBPOBAL AND A FILB OF MSN. 

There was a guard-house not far distant, wheie 
a small number of men were stationed) as usual in 
a town occupied by troops, consisting of the men 
necessary to relieve the sentinels on duty, firom 
time to time, and to act as occasion might require in 
any sudden emergency. In a few minutes after 
the application of the sentinel to the do<»r of the 
custom-hottsOf a corporal and a file of men, with a 
captain of the regiment following thtfm — Captain 
Prestcm by name — ^were seen marching rapidly 
down the street, the soldiers with bayonets fixed 
and presented, and the officers flourishing their cut* 
lasses to drive the people out of their way. In one 
or two instances they had rude encounters with 
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persons whom they met, though no one was senoodjr 
hurt bj them. In this manner they marched 
rapidly on until they reached the post of the senti- 
nel, and here they were at once drawn up, in a Bort 
of semicircle, and presenting their bayonets toward 
the crowd of the people in the street, they assumed 
an attitude of resolute defiance. They were but 
half a dozen men against a hundred, but they were 
armed with gunpowder, lead and steel, while the 
mob of yelling men and boys before them bad 
nothing to oppose to these deadly weapons but sticks 
and snow-balls. 

THE OBY OF FIBE. 

As soon as this manoeuvre had been executed, 
and the file of men had taken their position, the 
men and boys gathered around them, coming up as 
near as they dared to the points of the bayonetSi 
and there filled the air with their taunting cries and 
fierce invectives, calling the soldiers all sorts oi op- 
probrious names and daring them to fire. '^ Fire t 
Fire !" they cried. »' Fire if you dare !" 

A cry of fire soon began to be raised in the ad- 
joining streets, and very soon the bells began to 
ring an alarm. Whether this alarm arose acci- 
dentally from the calls of the men and boys ad- 
dressed to the soldiers, or whether some persons in 
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Uie interest of the rioters raised the cry for the 
purpose of calling a greater number of the towns- 
people to the spot, does not certainly appear. At 
an J rate, the alarm became general throughout the 
town, and multitudes of people came out from their 
houses, and ran along the streets asking where was 
the fire. Some of them were soon informed that 
there was no fire, but that a fight was going on 
between the military and the townspeople in King 
Street, and all, whether so informed or not, fcUow- 
ing the current which was everywhere setting in 
that direction, soon found their way to the scene of 
' the difficulty. As they drew near to the spot, they 
heard the reports of musketry, and on turning into 
the street, they found the men and boys retreating 
in all directions, a portion of them bringing with 
them the bodies of their companions, some dead and 
some mortally wounded. 

THE FIBINa OF THE MILITABY ON THE CROWD. 

The soldiers had fired upon the crowd be&re 
them, and had killed and wounded several persons. 
They did not all fire together, as if by the order of 
an officer, but first one gun was discharged and a 
man was killed by the bullet — then, after a mo- 
ment's pause, two more, in quick succession, and 
then others. There was so' much confusion arising 
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from the hootings and hallooings of the mob, and 
their cries of "Fire! Fire away! Fire if you 
dare !" and the hurrying of people to and fro, that 
it could never be satisfactorily ascertained whether 
Captain Preston gave the order or not Wh&OL the 
aflhir was afterw£M*d legally investigated, the men 
declared that Captain Preston ordered them to fire. 
Several of the bystanders also testified to hearing 
bim give the order, some say that he aocompanied 
it with oaths and imprecations. He himself d^ 
clared that he did not give any such order. He 
said that on the contrary, he called out to them, 
*^ Don't fire." As, however, it was murder ior 
soMierB to fire upon unarmed men without an order 
from the officer in command ; and not much less 
ihaa that (or any officer to give such nxk order with- 
out being authorized by the civil authority, in a 
community not under martial law, it became a mat- 
ter of vital importance on die one hand to the men, 
to prove that they received the order, and on the 
oth^ hand to the captain that he did not give it. 
They were thus all deeply interested witnesses, and 
^ people could not tell which to believe. 

The bystanders who were present gave the same 
conflicting testimony. Those whose sympathies 
were with the government — and several such were 
near — were sure that Captain Preston did not give 
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the order ; while several of the townspeople were 
equally positive that he did. The result of the 
ixkl, which took place bng afterward, was the 
acquittal both of the captain aud of most of the men. 
It is not improbable that in the noise and confu- 
sion which prevailed, the soldiers, maddened bj the 
taunts and hootings of the mob, and by the sticks and 
snow-balls thrown at them, and hearing the cries 
of '* Fire ! Why don't you fire !" all around themi 
were deceived, and imagined or half imagined that 
in shooting at the men before them they were obey- 
ing (Nrders, when they were really acting under the 
impulse of their own resentment and hate. Indeedi 
we may well imagine that in the case of a file of 
soldiers in the situation in which these men wer# 
plaeed-v-ezafl^erated by a mob of men and boys 
insulting and almost ass^lting them, and standing 
each with his loaded musket presented to the bated 
assailants, and his finger on the tr%ger, the sound 
of the word '^ Fire !'' coming to them in any way, 
and fixm any quarter, in the midst of the eonfusjon, 
would prodaee the fiOal poll by an almost mcehan- 
ical in^Mlse loo ioddtfi aad fomeHul to be exm^ 
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sentinel who was first attacked by the mob, whidt 
was the point at which the firing subsequently took 
place, was in front of the custom-house. Som* of 
the witnesses afterward testified that two of the 
shots came from the windows of the custom-hmise 
itself, in the second story, which, if it bad beea 
established as a &ct, would have been a Tery im- 
portant one. In connection with this subject, iiiesee 
was a boy, named, singularly enough, Charlotte 
Bourgate, who gave, in substance, the fbllowiiig 
testimony in an affidavit. 

He said he was an indented apprentice, and that 
he lived at a certam Mr. Hudson's at the North 
End. That Mr. Hudson went out early in the 
evening to go to the custom-house to take a glass 
of wine there with some friends. That aftar a time 
he heard the bells ring and thought it was fire, and 
went into the street, and wait at length to the cus- 
tom-house, where he knocked at the door, and a 
young man let him in and locked the door after 
him. 

When he had entered the custom-house, he tew 
Mr. Hudson and another gentleman come down 
stairs and go into a room. 

" And then '' — the rest of Lis testimony I will 
give substantially in his own words — " four or five 
men went up stairs, pulling and hauling me aftiei 
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fliem, and said, ' My good boy, come.' When I 
was carried into the chamber, there was but one 
light in the room, and that in a comer of the cham- 
ber, where I saw a tall man loading a gun. I saw 
two guns in the room. There was a number of 
gentlemen in the room. After the gun was loaded, 
the tall man gave it to me and told me to fire, and 
•aid he would kill me if I did not I told him 
I would not. He, drawing a sword out of his cane, 
told me if I did not fire it he would run the sword 
through me. The man putting the gun out of the 
window, it being a little open, I fired it sideway up 
the street. The tall man then loaded the gun 
again. I heard the balls go down. The man then 
laid it on the window again and told me to fire it. 
I told him I would not fire again. He told me he 
would run me through the body if I did not. Upon 
which I fired again, in the same way up the street. 
'' After I fired the second gun, I saw my master 
in the room. He took a gun and pointed it out of 
the window. I heard the gun go o£ Then a tall man 
came and clapped me on the shoulders, above and 
bebw stairs, and said, < That's mjr good boy. I'll 
give you some money to-morrow.' I ssoid, ' I don't 
want any money.' There bcfiaic a li^ht in the 
lower room, and the door bi 4hat it 

^as the tall man that oli|»p r* 
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*' Then the joung man let me oat When I 
got oat of the house, I saw a namber of pec^e in 
the streets, and ran home as fast as I oooU, and sat 
up all night in jaj master's kitchen. 

'^ And fiirth^ I say that my mastw lioked me 
the next night fi>r telling about his firing oat of die 
window, and fi)r fear that I should be lidded again, 
I did deny before Justice Quincy all that I had 
said, for which I am very sorry. 

'' And further I say not 

bis 

Chajclottb + BounaATB." 

mark. 

THE BISULT OV THB TBIAIB. 

On account of young Bourgate's preyaricationa 
and contradictions of himself, but little attention 
seems to have been paid to the charges made against 
the custom-house people. But Captain Preston 
and the soldiers were subsequently brought to trial 
on a charge of murder ; and although they were 
tried by Massachusetts courts and juries, they were 
all acquitted but two of the soldiers, who were con- 
victed of manslaughter, and were moderately pun- 
ished. This result was considered as redounding 
greatly to the credit of the people of the colony, in 
respect to their fiiimess and impartiality in all their 
deliberate acts — but the acquittal of the men did 
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not any the less dispose the people to retain th« 
name for the affiiir which it had already universally 
received,, and hy which it has since always been 
designated in history — that of the Boston Massacre. 
But we must return to the scene of the riot. 

SCENE IV THE STBEET AFTER THB FIBIKa. 

Immediately after the firing of the soldiers, the 
people that were directly before and around them 
fell back, their taunts and shouts of derision now 
suddenly changed to cries of rage and alarm. Some 
soon came back to take up the dead and wounded, 
while others rushed on through the streets in a 
frenzy, calling out to those whom they met to tell 
them hurriedly what had happened, and urging 
them to hasten forward into King Street, where, as 
they said, the soldiers were massacreing the inhabi- 
tants. The bells soon began to ring more vehemently 
than ever, and cries of '' Fire ! Fire ! Turn out ! 
Tom out !" filled the streets. Streams of people 
soon began to pour in firom all directions toward 
the scene of the conflict, and all was tumult and 
coufosicm. 

In the meantime the military on their part were 
not idle. Information of what had happened waa 
very speedily commnnicated to the barracks, and a 
number of compaaJ nty-uinth regiment 
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quartered there, were at once put under arms and 
inarched into the street The whole of the Four- 
teenth regiment were also put under arms, but 
wer^ kept in the barracks ready to be marched out 
if necessary at a moment's notice. 

In the street, the troops and the many hundreds 
of people that had collected, remained for some 
time £Bice to face, all in a state of extreme excite- 
ment and agitation, and each party waiting tbe 
arrival of the superior to whom they respectively 
looked for direction. Captain Preston had sent 
for Colonel Dalrymple, the commander of the 
troops, and the people for Hutchinson, acting goT- 
emor of the colony. 

PBOOESDINGS DUBlNa THE NIGHT. 

These personages, when they arrived upon the 
spot, entered at once, in connection with the mem* 
bers of the council and other persons of influence in 
the community, into various negotiations and ar- 
rangements with a view to restore quiet. A juck 
tice's court was immediately organisEed, and Cap- 
tain Preston readily surrendered himself a prisoner, 
to be tried on any charge which might be brought 
against him. The soldiers who had fired upon the 
mob were also delivered up by the military authori- 
ties and imprisoned by order of the court. It 
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decided alao that an immediate examinatioQ should 
be made by the court into the circumstanoea of the 
efent which had occurred, and a guard of cue huu-^ 
died men was organized from among the people to 
protect the court in its deliberations. 

Theee measures having been taken, the people 
slowly dispersed, and a comparatiTe degree of quiet 
for the night was gradually restored. 

PBOGBBDIVaS ON THE FOLLOWma HOBNINO. 

It was, however, only the superfioial agitation 
which had been allayed, for the next morning, it 
was found that the excitement produced by the 
events of the night was rapidly deepening and ex- 
tending. Prompt measures were taken to send 
tidings of what had occurred into the neighboring 
towns, and by noon large numbers of people were 
seen coming in all sorts of veliicles into Boston^ ta 
give their support and eo^^^ersiion to any oMsuNirie 
whidi their conntrymm mi^t see best to a^lofrt^ 

Bttly ID tiie rrnmAk^ % W!0^% //f tliM^ ^^m¥0 
and eonml was Mrl; m#1 tM; m^S^^^imt^ ^ ^ 
tcwB ami the ymM!^ ^4 fM ^mf^tj yf*';^^^/^ tMWM 
fldfes \HAms> tfa«M m'^ %ii^ ^-vf^A t^^^*^^^ tWi aMf 
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from the town. It would not be possible, ihey 
said, to appease the people, while the soldiers re- 
mained, and the most direful consequences might 
result at any moment if their removal was delayed. 

Grovernor Hutchinson was greatly perplexed in 
this emergency. To order the soldiei-s to be with- 
drawn would seem to be compelling the military to 
retreat before a mob, and this he knew would not 
only be humiliating to them, but would tend to 
injure him in the estimation of the government 
in England — ^the party in this contest that he 
chiefly sympathised with, and the one whose &vor 
he was most anxious to retain. On the other 
hand, he was a Bostonian, and he could not well 
stand bug against the united and most determined 
will of his countrymen. 

Accordingly, in reply to the demand of the 
selectmen, he said it was not in his power to r^* 
move the troops. Colonel Dalrjmple was the man, 
and he sent for Colonel Dalrymple. 

Colonel Dalrymple said that he should not dare 
to take the responsibility of removing the troops 
unless he had an order from the governor to justify 
him in such a step. He showed, moreover, that 
unless when there was an officer of a higher rank 
than he, in command, the troops were at the disH 
posal of the governor of the colony. 
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Thii threw the respcmsibility back upon the gov** 
emor, and he was perplexed and undecided, and 
nothing was done. 

MSETIKa OF CITIZENS IN FANETTIL HALL. 

In the meantime, a meeting of citisens waa called 
in Eaneuil Hall, and at eleven o'clock a very large 
assembly had convened. The meeting was opened 
with prayer by Dr. Cooper, the minister of the 
Brattle Street church, and a man of the very high- 
est standing. The action which was taken by this 
meeting was the appointment of a conmiittee of 
fourteen to proceed to the council chamber and to 
demand, in the name of the people (^ Boston, the 
immediate removal gI the troops, declaring at the 
same time that the inhabitants and the soldieiy 
could no l(mger live together in safety, and that 
nothing but the immediate removal of the troops 
could prevent a new outbreak and a general car- 
nage. At the head of this committee was the 
venerable Samuel Adams, one of the most distin- 
guished and highly respected of the citizens. 

The meeting having appointed this committee, 
and finding that the hall was not large enough to 
contain the throDgs that came both from the town 
and tiie country to witness the proceedings, ad<- 
journed to the Old South Church, where they 
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were to reoeive the committee aDd hear their re« 
port 

CONFERKNOE WITH THE GOYEBNOR. 

The coinmittee proceeded at once to the council 
dhamber, and there, when they had deliyered their 
mesiage, the governor attempted to aigue Ihe ease 
with them, sajing. that any attack upon the tioopa 
hy the people would be high treason, and that all 
engaged in it would forfeit their lives. The oodh 
mittee had no reply to make to this exwpt to 
repeat their demand that the trwps ihoaUL be 
removed. 

Colonel Dalrymple all the time stood by, de* 
dining to take any responsibility in the matter. 
He was under tiie governor's orders, he said, and 
would retam the troops in town^ or remove them to 
the oastle, just as his exoelleney should decidei 

Thus forced to come to a decision, the governor 
conclttded to try die e&ct of a compromise. So he 
said to the committee that they might report to the 
people of the town that he would order the Twenty^' 
ninth regiment to be removed to the castle, but the 
Fourteenth would remain in town, though he would 
see that effectual measures were adopted to ke^ 
them under very close supervision, so that the 
inhabitants should have nothing to fear from them. 
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BBPORT OF THE COMMltTEE. 

The committee haying received this reply, left 
the council chamber, which, as tbe reader will recol- 
lect, was in the building still standing at th^ bead 
of State Street, and proceeded along tbe street 
toward the Old South Church. The street was 
filled, with throngs of people, through which the 
committee walked in splemo procession, with their 
venerable chairman at the head of it, till they 
reached the church. 

The church was crowded. A passage was, how- 
ever, soon maae for the committee up the thronged 
aisle, and Mr. Adam^ made his report The meet- 
ing voted unanimously that the report was unsatieh 
factory. They immmediately appointed a second 
committee, consisting, like the other, of the very 
first gentlemen of Boston, in respect to wealth, vpo- 
sitioQ and influence, and with Samuel Adams still 
at the head of it, to proceed again to the council 
chamber, and renew their demand for the imme- 
diate removal of all the troops^ 

THE DEMAND UPON THE OOYEBIfGB KENEWED. 

The new committee, led by their v^erable chair- 
plan, proceeded at once to the council chamber, 
and there delivered to the governor their second 
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message. He was more embarrassed and per- 
plexed than ever. He repeated the declaration 
which he had made before, that he had no power to 
remove the troops. It was very inocmsiderate for 
him to say this, for he had already promised to 
remove one of the regiments, and Adams accord- 
ingly at once replied that if he had power over one 
regiment he had power over both. At any rate, 
the people insisted absolately that the soldiers 
should go, and if he refused to order their removal, 
he must be responsible for the conseqaences. 

Colonel Dalrymple stood by all the time, but 
gave tiie governor no help in his perplexity. He 
was ready to obey an order if the governor would 
issue one, but he would take no share of the respon- 
sibility of removing the troops. On the contrary, 
he said that the threatening and revolutionary atti- 
tude which the people of the town and of the 
vicinity had assumed was a reason, in his opinion, 
why they should not be removed. 

The council, on the other hand, after due delibe- 
ration, were unanimous in advising that tfie gOT- 
emor should give the order, and the governor finally 
decided to comply. Colonel Dalrymple on receiv- 
ing it said that he should obey it, and promised 
to take the troops away without any unnecessary 
delay. 
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The committee then returned to the meeting at 
the Old South Church, to report the successful 
result of their mission, and the meeting adjourned. 
A large mititia force was, however, at once raised 
to watch over the safety of the town and of the 
inhabitants while the troops remained. 

These measures having been taken, a certain 
degree of quiet was gradually restored to the town, 
and preparations began to be made for the inter- 
ment of the victims of the massacre. The funerals, 
some of which where from the homes of the de- 
ceased, and others from Faneuil Hall, were cele- 
brated with great parade, and were attended by an 
immense concourse of citizens. The new guards 
were posted in the streets. The soldiers were kept 
confined in their barracks, where they muttered 
their vain rage and resentment at the humiliating 
position they occupied — two British regiments held 
thus as it were prisoners, by the citizens of a mise- 
table provincial town. 

Both they and their officers were extremely re- 
luctant to go away, and in order to soften the mor- 
tification of their defeat, the officers seemed to take 
as much time as possible in making the necessary 
preparations. A fortnight elapsed before they were 
ready to go, but they were then finally embarked 

18 
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iu bgate^ and taken down to the castle, on one of the 
WlffiP^^^ of the harbor. 

Thus the affair, so far as relates to the immediate 
action of the parties concerned| was ended ; but as 
the tidings of it spre-rid through the country and 
passed across tbe ocean to the government in Lon- 
don, the e&cts which it produced were of yast im- 
portance. In America, it greatly extended and 
streugthened tbe growing feeling of disaffection 
Wward the government of the mother country, and 
in England it produced a feeling of exasperation in 
the ministry, which made them more ready than 
ever to adopt tbe severest measures against the 
refractory colonists. They felt that a body of 
British troops had been ignominiously hustled oat 
by a mob from the post where the government had 
deliberately placed them, and thus that the military 
power of the British empire had been insulted and 
defied by a set of vulgar merchants and citizens, 
the despised population of a provincial town. Such 
a rebuff was of course not to be submitted ta The 
difficulty was to determine in what way the sting* 
ing injury should be redressed and avenged. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

POPULAR OUTBREAKS. 

LONQ PROTRACTION OF THB PRELIMINARY CONTEST. 

The affair of the Boston Massacre, so called, 
occurred in the year 1770, five years before the war 
between the colonial government and the mother 
country was oommenced by the battle of Lexington, 
which, took place in the same month of April, in 
1775. Thus, tiie preliminary contests which pre- 
ceded the actual commencement of hostilities be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country were 
protracted through a series of several years. 

EZCITSMENT IN ENGLAND PRODUCED BY THE BOSTON MipgA^ffift 

The news of the firing upon the people of Boston 
by the troops, and of the consequent somewhat 
ignominiouB expulsion of the military from the 
town, awak^ied a great excitement in England. 
The intelligence produced a double effect. It 
aroused the government to a feeling of res^itment, 
and to fk determination to bring the refractory colo- 
nists to due submission by some means or other, at 
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all hazards. On the other hand, it awakened the 
friends of the colonists, and all those who had been 
opposed to the policy of governing them with a 
strong hand, which the ministrj had now been pur- 
suing for several years, to make fresh efforts to 
have this policy reversed, in order that the disas- 
trous consequences which they anticipated from the 
continuance of it might be averted. 

BBSOLUTIONS OFFERED IX THE HOUSE OF 00MM02r& 

The last named party accordingly brought for- 
ward resolutions in the house of commons, recom- 
mending the total repeal of all the measures, which 
had been adopted for the past ten years for taxing 
and coercing the colonics, and restoring everything 
to the state existing at the commencement of the 
reign. 

In the course of the debate on these resolutions, 
the party advocating them showed now completely 
the ministry had failed in all their plans. 

*^ You have imposed taxes," said they, *^ and 
then repealed them again. You have attempted to 
raise a revenue in America for the purpose of re- 
lieving somewhat the burdens of the people of Eng- 
land, but have thereby only produced an aggrava- 
tion of the distress of the British merchants and 
manufacturers. You have formed schemes which 
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joa said were to fortify and streDgthen the British 
dominion in America, and tbej have issued in a 
«tate of things which threaten its entire overthrow. 
Ton have dissolved assemblies in America for con- 
tumacy, and then allowed them to be reconvoked 
without their having made the slightest concession. 
Tou have denounced multitudes of tlie cobnists as 
guilty of sedition, and even of treason, without 
having been able to bring a single individual to 
trial and punishment. Tou have sent troops to 
prevent a rebellion, and their presence and action 
only served to provoke one. And now, in the end, 
every branch of the British govermn^it in America 
is seen to be degraded, and the resentment and 
resistanoe of the colonists is continually increasing 
flod extending, and is everywhere triumphant.'' 

This state of things, they urged, proved conclu- 
Mvely that the course of policy which had produced 
it Gi^ht to be at once totally abandoned. 

THE HnnSTBT WILL NOT YIELD. 

These arguments, though entirely unanswerable, 
were not calculated to have much effect in inducing 
the ministry to yield. On the contrary, their 
wounded pride received only a fresh exasperation 
6em them, and they exerted all the .political influ- 
ence which they could bring to bear upon the house 

18* 
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of eommons, to procure yotes againai the resofai^ 
tioQB. Tbe resolutions were coiiBeqaently defeatedj 
and the government were accordingly allowed tc 
persevere. 

RIOOBOnS MSASUBES ADOPTED. 

One of the immediate efieots whioh was prodooecl 
in England by the refractory and rebellious spiriti 
as they termed it, that the colonists displayed, W8« 
to oause orders to be given to tbe governors of the 
different provinces, the collectors of tbe customs^ 
BxA other officers, to be more strict and stringent 
than ever in carrying the laws into execution, and 
in exacting the fees, the duties and the other pay<- 
ments of various kinds which it devolved upon them 
to collect; and also to enforce in the most rigid 
manner the regulations and restrictions in respect 
to foreign commerce which were in force under ex<- 
isting laws. There resulted from this increfised 
pressure, and also from the domineering and haughty 
maimer in which the officials performed these du- 
ties, a great deal of dissatis&ction and reswtioent 
on tbe part of the people, which led to several 
serious outbreaks some time before the commenoe- 
ment of open war. Some of these outbreaks oo- 
curred before, and some after the affior of the 
massacre. 
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TSI NOETH OABOLINA BBaULATOB& 

One o( the most serious of these outbreaks was 
that of the regulators, so called, of North Carolina. 
It seems that the people of that colony became at 
kst so incensed at the yarious impositions and 
abuses practised upon them by the officers of the 
gofemment, in charging exorbitant fees for legal 
documents and proceedmgs, and collecting taxes in 
a T^catiooB and extortionate manner, tiiat at length 
a latge number of the pocxrer elaases banded them- 
selves together and took a solemn pledge not to pay 
any taxes at all until these abuses were corrected, 
and the fees and charges which they complained of 
were regulated in some just and equitable manner. 
The people thus combined were called regubtars. 

THE PA£TT OF THE RBQUIATOBS IVCBEA8BD AND SIlEKQTHBinDI. 

The party of the regulators, after increasing 
slowly for a time, received at length a great im- 
pulse and extensicm by certain acts of the gOTem- 
ment which the common people thought outrageous. 
For these acts, however, it was quite as much upon 
their own colonial government itself, as upon the 
autiiority of the crown that the responsibility fell ; 
and thus the rebellion of the regulators was novel 
exactly considered as an incident of the revolt of 
the colonies against the mother country. 
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One of the things yihioh greatly displeased the 
poorer cli^ of tix-payers, was a vote of the assem- 
bly to build a palace for the governor, as an expres- 
sion of public gratitude for the repeal of the stamp 
act. The people were the more incensed at this as 
it happened that the period for beginning to collect 
the tax assessed for the purpose of building thia 
palace, came just at the time that the new tax which 
parliament had laid on the five necessary articles 
of consumption — glass, lead, paper, paints and tea — 
was promulgated. It seemed very hard to the poor 
backwoodsmen that they should be compelled to 
contribute from their scanty earnings to build a 
palace for a governor in thanks for the repeal of aa 
odious law which was immediately replaced by one 
still more odious. 

In another instance, one of the public ofiScers 
was accused of extortion and brought to trial, on 
six indictments, and found guilty in every instance. 
But the royal judges only sentenced him to pay a 
fine of one penny. 

FEW — THE LEADER OF THE REOULATOB& 

These occurrences greatly increased the exas- 
peration of the people, and added to the number of 
the regulators, who at length banded themselves 
together under the leadership of a poor and igno- 
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rant man like themselves, named Few. Afker a 
time they assembled to the number of two thousand 
and declared for a revolution. Few announced 
that he was commissioned from heaven to free the 
world from oppression, beginning with North Garo* 
Una, where he and his followers were first to 
abolish all courts of justice, exterminate all lawyem 
and pubUc officers, overturn the provincial govern- 
m^t, and establish an entirely new political* dis- 
pensation founded on the principles of justice and 
the rights of man. 

DKFBAT or THB BEQULATOBa 

Of course, all the better porticm of the peo- 
ple of the colony were ready to sustain any 
measures necessary for putting down such a move- 
ment as this. The governor organized a military 
force and went out to attack the regulators in their 
camp, which was upon the river Allamance, in the 
interior and toward the northern part of the cokmy. 

When the governor approached the place where 
the regulators were assembled, he sent forward a 
summons to them to lay down their arms and sur- 
render. They refused to do it, and prepared to 
defend themselves to the best of their ability. 
The governor then ordered the troops to advance 
witii the artillery, and the battle commenced. It 
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was gbort and decisiye. The insurgents could not 
stand against the troops. Their scanty supply of 
ammunition was soon exhausted. Twenty or thirty 
of them were killed or wounded. The rest dis- 
persed. Few himself was taken prisoner, and the 
next day was hung upon a tree, as an outlaw. 

The governor then proceeded to scour the ooun- 
try with his troops, laying waste the fiurms and de- 
stroying the property of the poor regulators, and 
offering rewards for the apprehension of the leaders. 
Many of them were taken and were executed in a 
very summary manner. Of the rest, some perished 
miserably, while numbers escaped into neighboring 
colonies, and some crossed the mountains to the 
westward, and there commenoed life anew by founds 
ing settloments in the wilderness, among the In- 
dians and bears* 

THE SLOOP LIBEBTY. 

The most firequent difficulties, however, in these 
times occurred in the towns on the seaboard, 
where the laws in respect to duties on imports 
were to be executed by revenue vessels and custcmi- 
house 'officers, One case that for a time produced 
much excitement was that of the sloop Liberty. 

The sloop Liberty was an armed revenue cutter, 
that was fitted out in Boston by the government 
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officers there and sent to Rhode Island under the 
command of a certain Captain Beid, to enforce the 
revenue laws at the harbor of Newport, Captain 
Beid proceeded to his station, and began to e^^ecute 
his commissioEL, acting, as the colonists thought, in 
a very arbitrary and imperious manner. 

Among other thingS; he seised and brought into 
port two vessels belonging to Connecticut. While 
the vessels were lying in the port, in poeaeasioa of 
Captain Beid, under the churge of having violated 
the revenue laws in some way, Captain Packwood, 
the captain of one of them, accompanied by two of 
his men, went on board his vessel, which was at 
aneiior at a little distance from the shoire, in order 
to obtain some of his wearing apparel ; but was told 
wh^i he gpt on board, tibat his effects had all been 
sent on board l^is majesty's sloop Liberty. 

Ci^tain Packwood then asked fi>r his sword, and 
be was told that a man belonging to the liberty, 
who with others had been fmt on board the vessd 
to hold it in charge, was lying upon the locker 
which contained it, in the cabin. • 

He accordingly went below in search of his sword, 
and was received there by the man in charge in a 
very rough manner, a.nd ordered off with oaths and 
imprecations. Captain Packwood attemptied to ob- 
tain his 8Word« and a struggle ensued between him 
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and his men on the one side, and the men of the 
Liberty on the other. He socceeded at l^igth in 
getting possession of the sword, and then he and 
the two m«i who had come with him rushed to tfaie 
deck, got into their boat and poshed oS toward the 
shore, taking the prize with them. 

The officer from the Liberty, who had followed 
the men to the deck, ordered his men to fii« upon 
them as thej rowed away, and three shots were 
fired, one finom' a musket and two from a pair of 
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No one was hart by the firing, bat the people 
of the town were made so indignant by the aet^ 
that a large body of them met and intercepted Caip^ 
tain Beid on the following evening, upon the wharf, 
and demanded that the man who had fired upon 
Captain Packwood should be sent on shore and 
delivered up to the authorities. 

Captain Beid was somewhat intimidated by the 
numbers and excitement of the people, and he 
promised to comply. He sent out to the sloop and 
a man was brought on shore. He had selected, 
on purpose probably, the wrong man. 

Captain Packwood declared that this was not the 
guilty perscHi, and Captain Beid sent for another, 
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and then another, until nearly all the crew were on 
shore. The crowd on the wharf then immediately 
made a msh to the boats and went off to the sloop, 
and at once proceeded to cut away her cables and 
set her adrift. 

The vessel floated over across the harbor and 
grounded there upon a shoal. Here the men cut 
away her mast, threw orerboard her armament and 
stores of war, scuttled her, and then left her to the 
merey of the winds and waves. 

They took the boats as trophies of their yictory 
back to the town, aud when they landed, they at- 
tached ropes to them, and dragged them in triumph 
through the streets. It is said that the keels of the 
boats were shod with iron, and that so large was 
the force of men that manned the ropes, and so 
great the speed at which they raced through the 
streets with them, that the friction of the keels upon 
the pavement left a long stream of fire behind them 
as they were swept along. 

The abandcmed vessel remained where she had 
been left, for some days, and then one evening, just 
after a severe thunder shower, she was discovered 
to be on fire. She continued to bum for several 
days until almost entirely consumed. 

This affidr of the sloop Liberty is said to have 

be^ the &r8t instance in whieh there was a direol 

19 
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attack by any of the pe(^ld of America upon any 
andiorued and ofibsial representative of the sov- 
ereign power of Britain, and was thus, as it were, 
the first overt act of the rebellion. There had been 
many riots and disturbances, and some acts of vio- 
lence before ; but tiliey had been directed against 
private persons, or at leaet against persons not at 
the time in the exercise of military or official power. 
Here, however, wafl an anned vessel, in the actual 
service of his majesty, attained by a laob, captured 
and destroyed. 

THS ATFAIB OF THE GASPSE. 

Serious as this affiur was, another somewhat 
analogous to it, but much more serious, ocourred 
in nearly the same place, in the spring of A772, 
and which is knowa as the affiur of the Gaspee. 

The Gaspee was a schooner armed with eight 
guns, that was stationed in Narraganset Bay, in 
company with another vessel named .the Beaver, to 
esoforce the revenue laws. laeutenant Duddingston 
was the officer in command of her. The people 
complained tha4; he executed the duties of his office 
in a YQvy arbitrary and vexatious manner. They 
said that he practiced every possible annoyance 
upon vessels in the bay, detaining th^oa often un- 
i^ecflsaarily, and irhen be bad no reason whatever 
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to sospeet anything wrong. He even stopped the 
miurket-boats which came from the landings along 
the bay with lana and garden produce for the tcwn. 
He made seiiurea when he had no right to do lo, 
and a^at the seiaed vessels sometimeB to Boston to 
be tried, whioh was contrary to law. 

IKlEFt^CmJAL ATTKMPTS TO PBOOURB RKDRES& 

These complaints became at length so numerous 
and so urgent that the attention of the government 
of the colony was called to them, and in the end 
the governor sent a communication to Lieutenant 
Duddingston, by the hands of the high sheriff, and 
a long negotiation ensued, which resulted very un- 
satisfactorily. The lieutenant resented and resisted 
the governor's attempt to call him to account and 
to hold him amenable to law, and he appealed to 
Admiral Montagu, the officer in command at Bos- 
ton, who sustained him fully in the position he had 
taken, and wrote in very imperious terms to the 
governor, declaring that the officers in command of 
the revenue vesseb on the coast would continue the 
course they had been pursuing, and that if the peo- 
ple of the colony attempted any open resistance, he 
would hang them as pirates. 

i*HE QASPEB BUNS AGSOUND. 

Things were in this state, whmi one day a vessel 
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named the Hannah, commanded bj Gaptun Idiid* 
aej, in commg from New Ycric to Piovidenoe, 
toadied at Newport, and was going <»l the next day 
up the bajy when the Craqiee hailed her, and at- 
tempted to bring her to. The Hannah, howeyer, 
passed on, and the Qsapee gave diase, bat in pass- 
ing a certain point which, from this drcamstance 
has since been known as Gaspee Point, she ran 
agroond. The Hannah went on and reached Proyi- 
dence in safety, and immediately Captain Lindsey 
gave notice there of the dangerous situation that the 
Gaspee was in. The result was that that night a 
boat expedition was fitted out from Proyidenoe to 
go down the river and destroy her."^ 

JOHN BBOWH. 

The man who took the lead in this first op^i 
attempt to organize a military resistance to the 
power which was threatening to overwhelm the 
liberties of the country, was named John Brown. 
He was one of the first and most respectable mer- 
chants of Providence. Captain Lindsey, knowing 
probably his sentiments and his character, went im- 

* The situation of these places may be seen upon a map at 
the commencement of the second chapter of the next yolame of 
thii seiieSi or upon any map of Rhode Island. 
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mediately on his arrival to his counting room^ and 
made known to him the &ct that the Gaspee was 
aground about seven miles below, and that on ac- 
count of the falling tide she could not get off until 
after midnight 

PBEPASATIONS FOB AN ATTACK ON THB GASPEE. 

Mr. Brown immediately resolved upon the de- 
struction of the vessel, and he at once charged one 
of the shipmasters in his employ to collect eight oi 
the largest long-boats in the harbor, with five oars 
to each, to have the oars and row-locks muffled to 
prevent noise, and to place them all at a wharf op- 
posite a certain house of entertainment kept by Mr. 
Sabin, where the party that was intended to man 
the boats could conveniently assemble. 

Having caused these preparations to be made, 
Mr. Brown waited until after sunset, and then sent 
a man about the streets nearest to the shipping to 
beat a drum, and to inform the people whose atten- 
tion should be arrested by the drum, that the Gas- 
pee was aground about seven miles below, and to 
invite all persons who were disposed to join an 
expedition for goiog down and destroying her, to 
repau: at nine o'clock to the house of entertainment 
above referred to. 

19* 
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ACCOUNT GIVEN BY ONE OF THE PABTIOIPANTS IN THB AlVAIB 

I will relate the story of the mannet in wbieh 
the party thus organized earried Mr. Brown's plan 
into effect, in the words substantially of Ephraim 
Bowen, one of the men who was present and took 
part in the afiair. 

'' About nine o'clock I took my father's gun and 
my powderhom and bullets, and went to Mr. Sa- 
bin's, and found the southeast room full of peopld. 
Here I loaded my gun and we all remained here 
until about ten o'clock — some casting bullets in the 
kitchen, and others making arrangements for de- 
parture — when orders were given to cross the 
street to Fenner's wharf and embark. 

'* This we soon did. We had a sea captain on 
board each boat to act as steersman, of whom I 
recollect Captain Abraham Whipple, Captain John 
B. Hopkins, who steered the boat that I was in, 
and Captain Benjamin Dunn. A line was formed 
by the boats from right to left, with Captain Whip- 
ple on the right. 

" The boats proceeded in this order down the 
bay, and went on until some time past midnight 
they reached within about sixty yards of the Ga£h 
pee, when a sentinel on board hailed, 
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•<< Who Gomes there r 

" No answer. 

'^ He hailed again and no answer. In about a 
minute Duddingston was seen mounted on the 
starboard gunwale in his night dresSj and hailed^ 

" * Who comes there V 

"No answer. 

''He hailed again^ when at length Captain 
Whipple called out, with a great oath^ 

« <I atn ihe sheriff of the county of EeUtw I 
have got a warrant to apprehend you, so sur^ 
render.' 

'' I took my seat upon the main thwaJrt, near 
the larboard row-lock facmg forwards, and with 
my gun by my right side^ As soon as Duddii^ 
ston began to hail, Joseph Bucklin, who was 
standing on the main thwart^ by my right sidb, 
said to me, 

'' ' Ephraim, reach me up your gun. I can kill 
that fellow.' 

" I reached it to him accordingly and then, just 
as Captain Whip(de was replying and calling upcft 
him to surrender, Bucklin fired and Duddingston 
fell ; upon which Bucklin excbumed, 

'' ' I have killed tdie rascal.' 

'' In less than a minute after this the boats were 
alongside the Gaspee, and she was boarded without 
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opposition. The men on deck retreated below aa 
we came up, and Duddingston was led into the 
cabin. As soon as we found that he was wounded, 
one of our men, John Mawney, who had been 
studying physic and surgery for two or three years, 
was ordered to go below and dress his wound, and 
I was directed to go and assist him. 

'^ On the examination, it was found that die ball 
took effect about five inches directly below tbe 
navel. Duddingston called for Mr. Dickinson to 
produce bandages and other necessaries for dressing 
the wound, and when this was done orders were 
given to the schooner's company to collect their 
clothing and every thing belonging to them, and 
put them into their boats, as all of them were to 
be sent on shore. All were soon collected and pat 
on board the boats, including one of our own, and 
were landed at a wharf in Pawtuxet. 

" Soon after this all our party went away in the 
boats, leaving one boat for* the leaders of the 
expedition who remaining, soon set the vessel on 
fire, and she was burned to the water's edge." 

The foregoing account was written by Mr. Bowen 
in 1839, sixty-seven years after the occurrence of 
the affair. Mr. Bowen was at this time eighty-six 
years of age, by which it appears that at the time 
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of his taking part in the expedition he was at the 
age of nineteen. 

GREAT EXCITEMENT PBODUCEI) BY THE AFFAnU 

Of course so high-handed a measure as the 
seizing bj force of an armed government vessel, 
accompanied by the wounding of the commanding 
officer, the dispersion of the crew, and the destruc- 
tion of the vessel itself and of everything on board, 
by a company of private persons, acting without 
the least color of authority, produced a great and 
universal excitement. The news of it was received 
almost everywhere among the colonists with feel- 
ings of exultation and triumph ; while amoDg all 
the British officials, high and low, it awakened the 
utmost astonishment and indignation. Duddingston, 
whose wound proved to be not very severe, caused 
a statement of what had occurred to be. sent to the 
admiral at Boston who . had command of all the 
naval force on the coast. He immediately sent an 
urgent and indignant complaint to the governor of 
Bhode-Island, calling upon him to take the most 
vigorous measures for discovering the guilty per- 
sons, and for bringing them to immediate punish- 
ment. The governor, after some negotiations with 
the admiral, and consultations with his councily 
concluded to offer a reward of a sum equal to fivV 
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htmdred dollars for the didcoyevj of ibe gnilty 
persons. But nobody came forward to fpre their 
testimony. 

ROYAL C0M2II8SI0N APPOINTED. 

When the news of the occurrence readied Ibng- 
land the ministry issued what is called a royal 
commission — 'that is, a special authority granted to 
a select body of men, to inrestigate the affair, and, 
if possible, to bring the guilty parties to justice. 
The commissioners appointed were inyested with 
extraordinary powers, and they consisted of some 
of the most prominent men in America, that were 
supposed to be in sympathy with the home govern^ 
ment, such as governors, and judges of the higher 
courts in the different colonies. The commission 
itself, authenticated by the royal signature and 
seal, was sent out to the admiral and he communi-* 
cated it to the governor of Rhode-Island who noti- 
fied the persons appointed. Their orders were if 
they could obtain probable evidence against any 
persons, implicating them in the transaction, to 
report their names to the governor of Rhode Island 
who was to arrest the persons thus charged, and 
.send them prisoners to England for trial. 

The commissioners met and commenced the work 
of investigation, which they continued at intervals 
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for Beveral moaths; but in the end they came te 
tke ooDclaaioQ to send a report to hjs m^'osty, uu* 
der whoie direct authority they had been appointed 
and vrere acting, that they Jiad &iled to make any 
n^BiAerial diacovery, and that ikey believed that the 
whola a^Sur waa oondaeted eo secretly and suddenlyi 
as to make it now nearly impossible to ascertain 
who the gniky persons were. 

The only itnjporlant evidence that was brought 
forward before the commissioners daring these 
investigations, was that of a mulatto man, a slave, 
naoied Aaron Briggs. He was engaged in the 
expedition, and he afterward ran away from his 
maater and escaped on board the Beaver, the con- 
sort, as perhaps the reader will recollect, of the 
Gospee, in guarding the harbor. Here be told the 
story move or less coirectly to the sailors ou board, 
and the captain of the Beaver hearing of bis reve* 
lations, examined him, and finally compelled him 
to make an affidavit in respect to the persons en- 
gaged, and then sent the affidavit to the governor 
of Rhode Island, with a request that he would 
cause the persons therein named to be arreted. 

But instead of doing this the governor, afiter 
proper consultation and enquiry, obtained a number 
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of affidavits from respectable persons in Providence 
Vfho testified that Aaron Briggs was an unprin- 
cipled fellow notoriously unworthy of belief in 
respect to any statements that he might make; and 
these affidavits he sent to the admiral, saying that 
he did not feel justified in arresting any persons on 
the unsupported testimony of such a man. 

The affidavit of the mulatto wte afterward brought 
before the commissioners, and they, after a full 
hearing, decided that independently of the character 
of the deponent, there was proof that the affidavit 
was extorted from him by the captain of the Beaver, 
and was of course not to be received. 

Except this poor slave, not one of all the hun- 
dreds in Providence who must have known the par- 
ties concerned in the affiur, came forward to give 
testimony — ^although in addition to the reward 
offered by the governor, other rewards were offered 
in other mys amounting in all to some thousands 
of dollars. 

ABRAHAM WHIPPLE. 

In connection with this subject, an anecdote has 
been preserved relating to Captain Abracham Whip- 
ple, who, it will be recollected, was the leader of 
the expediti(m of the boats, being put in command 
of it by John Brown, the merchant with whom the 
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plan originated, and who made the arrangements, 
and provided the means for executing it. Some- 
time after this, when the war of the revolution 
broke out, this same Captain Whipple commanded 
a war sloop belonging to Rhode Island, which was 
engaged in hostilities with a frigate called the Rose, 
under the command of Captain Wallace. Captain 
Wallace, it seems, had learned that Captain Whip- 
ple had been a leader in the capture of the Graspee. 
In the course of the operations in which they were 
engaged, it is said that the following correspondence 
took place. 

Captain Wallace wrote first, as follows : 

" You, Abraham Whipple, on the 10th of June, 
1772, burned his majesty's vessel the Gaspee, and 
I will hang you at the yard-arm." 

Captain Whipple sent the following reply. 

" To Sib James Wallace : 

*' Sib, — Always catch a man before you hang 
him. 

" Abraham Whipple." 

Captain Whipple was very soon after this placed 
ii> command, as commodore, of two vessels of war 
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armed and equipped for the defeoeie of Ebode Island, 
They were called the Washington and 4ibe Katj. 
This unpretending squadron was the commencement 
of the American narj. 

The fitting out of this little squadron, howeyer, 
and the connection of Captain Whipple with it, are 
Stated here in anticipation, as these things did not 
take place until the breaking out of the reyolution 
in 1775, two or three years after the destruction 
of the Craspee. 

THE BOSTON TEA PABTY. 

The next pq)ular outbreak of sufficient impor- 
tance to attract general attention was the one known 
in hidtory as the destruction of the tea in Boston 
bHrbor^— though the affiiir is often designated as the 
Boston Tea Party. The exploit, for some reason 
or other, produced a more widely extended and 
more coptinued excitement than the destruction of 
the Gaspee ; although the latter really required a 
&x higher degree of resolution and daring on the 
part of the men engaged in it. The circumstances 
which led to the destruction of the tea were these. 

INGENIOUS CONTRIVANOB OP THE BRITISH GOVERJ^ENT FOR 
INDUCING THE COLONIES TO SUBMIT TO BE TA2ED. 

The reader will recollect, perhaps, that on ao« 
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count of the decided attitude of resistance to the 
policy of the mother country, which the colonies 
were assuming, and the frequent disturbances and 
difficulties which began to arise, the government 
repealed the duties on the five articles of glass, lead, 
paints, paper and tea excepting those on the last, 
and that this duty they made very small. Their 
policy was to reduce the actual amount of the taoca- 
tion to so small a measure as to make it practically 
insignificant, while yet in theory it sustained the 
principle. They imagined that by this plan they 
could so weaken the opposition to their measures 
that they could go. on with the small impost for a 
wbile, till the excitement had passed away, and 
everything had become quiet, when they could 
gradually increase and extend the taxation again, 
slowly, cautiously, and perhaps covertly, and so 
avoid awakening the (^position a second time. 

THE PLAN DOBS NOT SUCCEED. 

But the Americans understood this policy as 
well as they did, and set themselves at work reso- 
lutely to resist it, by forming combinations against 
the purchase of tea, and even against allowing any 
merchants to import it or to keep it for sale, and 
by Otbev wwlttt measures. These measures were 
|0 ja market for tea in America 
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ic f Sil r ciL vfckfc was to TOBil dke ui^wf daty ca 
the tea. Aooorfi&g Id ife k v m it Ihn sioal, Ika 
tea waa aribyect to a hsrgt datj. a li e a it vaa taken 
from the waidioasea of die waapany to be exported 
to fi»eigvi OMUitnesu This datj the eompany of 
coolie added to tbe jviee whidi tbej charged tar 
the teZj and fliis additkm considenbly enhaiioed tlie 
eoit lo tlie foreign eoDsonier. The govemaMBt 
now eonoeired the idea cS remitting fiir a time 
duty, while the/ still retained the Americaii 
The remitting of the export duty would bo rednoe 
the price in America, that the Americana eoall 
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pay tbe stDAll tas requirdd of them, And jet por^ 
chase their tea cheaper than ever befi>re, which 
circumstance thej thought would disarm the oppo- 
sition entirely. The firiends of the government in 
Ameriea would say to the people, '^ How idiMless 
ii is ID yon to deprire yoursdv6« of what ha» be^ 
come one of die great necesfturies of life finr you, on 
acooant of a petty nominal tax, when the tax jb 
aoeompanied by uiother measure which makes your 
tea ooirt you less than it ever did before !" 

Accordingly the eompshy immediately lAipped 
a large quantity of tea to the different ports in 
Amerka— to Boston, to New York, to Philadel-^ 
phia^ and to Gharketon. 

DBBPGSITIOK KADB OF THE TEA. SENT TO THE MORE SOUTBEBir 

PORT& 

When the ship sent to Charleston arrived^ tiMr 
people had a meeting and took the cargo of tea un- 
der thehr own charge. They allowed it to ber 
landed, but required it to be stored in a place by 
itself, where a strong guard wta set over it. Either 
by accident or design tbe place selected was damp, 
and the tea was 4cqpt in it until it was iotaSlf 
Bpcilid. 

ImVwm adblpkia tlie persons to 

compelled to 
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lefoae to receive it, and it was accordingly sent 
back to England. 

THE BOSTON COirSiaNEBS CALLED UPON TO BBSIQK. 

The merchants in Boston to whom the cargoes 
destined for that port were consigned, were not so 
manageable. They could not be induced to refuse 
to receive the tea. Various public and private 
meetings of citizens were held, and at length one 
morning in November, just before day, a violent 
knocking was heard at the doors of the consignees, 
and on going to the door the several parties received 
a notification summoning them to appear the next 
day at noon, under the Liberty Tree, and there 
publicly to resign their commissions. 

At the same time there were posted placards 
throughout the town, containing the following noti- 
fication. 

" To the Freemen of this and the Neighboring 
Towns, 

** Gbntlbmbn, 
** You are desired to meet at the Liberty Tree 
this day at twelve o'clock at noon, then and there 
to hear the persons to whom the tea shipped by the 
E^ist India Company, is consigned, make a public 
resignation of their ofSce as consignees, upon oath 
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— «nd also swear that they will resbip any teas 
tiiat nay be coosigoed to them by the said company 
by the first vessel sailing for London. 

" 0. 0., Secretary. 
"Bo«on,lToT. H 1773. 

" Q^ Show OS the men who nil! dare take .this 
notice down," 



Early in the morning a large Sag was hung out 
&om the pole at the tree. The bells rang far an 
hour before the time of the meeting, and the town 
crier went through 'the streets oalling upon the 
people to assemble. About five hundred personi 
came together — but the consignees did not appear. 

EIUBBKQUENT SBOCXBDtSaB. 

It was rumored at the meeting that the con- 
signees were all assembled at a store in King 
Street belonging to one of the priocipal tea-import- 
ing firms, and the meeting appointed a oommittM 
to proceed then tad wwt upon them, and uoertain 
what they intfwlarl to do. The meeting also re- 
solved to accompany this committee in musa, partly 
from the impatience of the people to know the 
reanlt, and partly to make their demonstration the 
more imposing. 
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The committer were received hj the oondignees 
at the store, and some negotiations took place, jbtit 
without leading to anything satisfactory. The 
people became rery much excited, but they were at 
length in some degree quieted, and induced to dis^ 
perse without doing any serious damage. 

TOWN MEETING GALLED. 

The next day a regular town meeting was held. 
There, after some earnest debate, most decided inso- 
lations were adopted against submitting to the pro- 
posed tax, and another committee waa appointed to 
wait upon the consignees, and to make a fresh de^ 
mand upon them in the name of the town. 

The meeting then adjourned to the afternoon to 
give the committee an opportunity to perform the 
duty assigned them. 

At the re^assembling of the meeting in the after- 
noon the committee reported that they had oon- 
fisrred with tbe consignees, but could not induce 
them to refuse receiving the tea- On the contrary 
they sent in replies to the demand which had been 
made upon them, which were voted by the meeting 
to be ^* daringly aflBrontive to tbe towa." 

mORBASB OF EXCITEMENT. 

Of course these proceedings, and the &ilur9 of 
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tbe efibrta made to induce the consignees to yield 
greatly increased the excitement. The t«a had not 
yet urired, bat the coming of the Teasels into the 
harbor, might be expected at any time ; and daring 
the interTal tbe agitation of the people of the tovn, 
and tbe preparations for adopting decisive measnres 
against the oonsignees, seemed daily to increase. 

RTSKmO P.1BTT AT THE HOtlSE OF A OOXBIOKEB, 

There was a certain mercantile firm — the Meaera. 
Clarke, whose feelings and sympathieB, it seems, 
were strongly on tbe British side, and who had 
taken special pains to have a portion of the tea eon- 
signed to them, and they had some time previonslj 
sent out a young man to England — one of their 
clerks — to make application to the company tot it. 
This young man now retarned, having sooceasfiilly 
accomplished his mission. A Toy&ge to Earope in 
those days was a much more serious affair than it ia 
now, and when their clerk arrived, one of the firm, 
who lived in a handsome house in School Street, 
^Te a psrly in honor of his safe return fnua so 
long a voyage, after having sucoesafiilly accom- 
plished bis GiiU;rprise. 

In tbe evening, while the party thus assembled 
wei-e in tbe midst of their hilaiity and enjoyment, 
there suddenly appeared in tbe street, before the 
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'knaat. & suiL if fdld sad faTnipd men, lAo begim 
iz) i-lm»ii' muiii 'Utt uooL, shq 10 create sH pnnnihlr 
fUttmrbm cEr lij* frtiiBLling siioBXizig. Uowing of 
luBUE, Tiaffrmg cu^-cuk. una inii^ntg ersfj eon- 
OBzmiile ppjiafifliid. iioiae. T^r csrowded atto the 
jard sad 19 id 21^ -foxiaDiss oT 1^ Losge, and 
wiiMia anT^ evt of acaaJy iramwlTTT^ debuld- 
3x)£ ana currmr ii it ssarnL 

T^ ladiis ^VFER cf eoHree greaihr ftigbtgned. 
!Diej wm imaiacbisek iJI CKsnvr^ my from die 
fioDi rooEDS Vj mt ^cfixiaBezL jud Lii in dark 
dtmeSM azkd obacone passage. O&e of die geiidi&- 
mat titea wcai up id die skbt aix^re aaid opening 
tbe viDdow d»nL Le irm^ed libe i»eR to di^w^ 
The J replied bj dirovi&g saucs at lum. He tboi 
disdiaiged & ]^»il orer tbeir beads, vbich only 
increasad iLe aunnlt. and &r & fev TPinBies the 
afiir threatened to become i7ajaaioaa. 

But Bome weD-dispafied person of the town, in 
wbom tbe leaders of tbe mob seemed to bave oonfi- 
denoe, soon aj^^eared, and after a whik socceededy 
tboa^ witb great difibnlty and after modi ddaj, 
in inducing tbe people to disperse. 

FLIGHT OF THE COSSIGVEES FBOIC THB TOWS. 

Tbe consignees now began to feel seriooalj 
alanned, but tbey were still determined not to yielil 
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to the pressure. So they made a formal appeal to 
the governor and council for protection. The ex« 
citement still continued and grew dailj more and 
more threatening, and a day or two after they had 
made their appeal to the governor they all suddenly 
disappeared from the town, and it was soon ascer- 
tained that they had gone to the castle for safety. 

ABRIYAL OF THE FIBST CARQO OF TEA. 

At length, on Sunday, November 28th, the 
Dartmouth, the ship containing the first consign- 
ment of tea, arrived in the harbor. Thdiiews pro- 
duced intense excitement throughout the town 
The people would not call a public meeting on tho 
Sabbath, but the selectmen came together to adopt 
some preliminary measures. They attempted to 
obtain an interview with the consignees, but they 
were not to be found. As has already been stated, 
they had sought refuge at the castle. 

Measures were then immediately taken for call- 
ixig a meeting of the people on the following day. 
Accordingly, early on Monday morning, bills were ' 
found posted everywhere along the streets, calling 
upon the people to assemble in Faneuil Hall at 
nine o^ekeky «t hUdIi tine the bells would be rung 
iogpm noriiti %;t4i mM time a very large 

naniberof 
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Tk§ proeeedingi woe fnm m fwm i hf die hcu^- 
inn fi/rwMtl of a reiolatioQ tkat the tea wkidi had 
arrived hi the iMurbor should bo aenft lack whaaoa it 
oamO| at all baaardi. This icsolation waa passed, 
but as it wss found that tfie hsll waa not large 
fitiottgh to oontain the multttodes that were cftmd- 
in^ id ilio mcoting, not onlj &om Bosum itself, but 
ti'imx all the surrounding towns, it was voted to 
m\}ot&m to ttio Old South Chureh— or rather to 
tlta Houili Mooting-house, for that was the name 
hf wkii^h^o (Hlifioe was then known. 

Kaimuil Hall, which has since been greatly en- 
liiriti^lt so timt now it will contain an immense 
Hiwi^hihla^i WAS then a building of moderate siie, 
lH»lt\(t iut(MtiiiH( tmly (or the accommodation of the 
Ht'ithtiMy UMfW moetiugs. 

Ytm imKH^tini^ whicli had been commenced at 
\\\\^ \\^\\ xsPVi^ cxmiinued at the meeting-house, and 
«i%^hl|.H»)m )i^*i>iv |VMmHl demanding in the most de- 
\A\M IMiMilMH' %\( Uie consignees that thej should 
m^\\ lh« im bitUHHiiately bsek to Knghmd, aad 
\)Mkh h^s WUhi^Ml )>\viu« «uy duty upon it 

W^ m^U^ \ik«i\ m\jciwnKd to the 
\ks ^^sU h\ ikv^ Miae to the oonsigiMajto 
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III the aflenuxA, the eooaigiieea KUt % mceaage 
bf a friend that they could not give their uuwer 
■mill the next day, and aaked indulgence of the 
meeting for the delay. 

The meeting voted to grant the dtiay uked tior, 
■ad reiolred to adjourn until the next morniag at 
nine o'ohxi. 

The aasemblj, bomrer, before adjonnung, v>oted 
to ae&d a perenptory order to Captain Hall, the 
Bustar of the ship containing the tea, requiring 
him not to land the tea, laying that if he did w it 
would be at bii peril. A watch also waa appointed 
of twenty-five persons to keep guard by night on 
the wharf, to prevent the secret landing of the tea 
under cover of darkness. 

HEimNG ON njttDAT. 

On Tuesday the meeting waa agun convened to 
hear the answer of the consignees. Their answer 
was that on looking into their instructions from the 
East India Company, they found that they had no 
Mtborit^ to send back the tea ; but tbey were will* 
log to land and store it, and not oSbr it for sale 
until tbey could write to the compimy and receive 
tiirther orders from them. 



PBocLAiUTioir now taa a 

M entirely nngatisfaetorj, 
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mid immediately after it was reoeived, a person ap- 
peared in the meeting, sayiog that he had in his 
hand a proclamation from the governor. He was 
the sheriff. A vote was passed giving hun permis- 
sion to read the proclamation. The purport of it 
proved to be a denunciation of the meeting as a law- 
less and riotous assembly, and an order for the per- 
sons composing it immediately to disperse. 

This summons was received with hisses and deri- 
sive laughter, and after it was read, the meeting 
proceeded with the transaction of the business be« 
fore it, without paying any regard to the momen- 
tary interruption. 

DEFFINITB MEASTJRES ADOPTBD. 

The measures adopted at this and the preceding 
meetiugs were these : 

First, the issuing of a peremptory order to the 
owner of the ship, who was a Boston merchant — ^a 
member of the Society of Friends, named Rotch — 
forbidding him to discharge the rest of his cargo, 
but requiring him to retain the tea on board and to 
carry it back to England, on the return voyage of 
the vessel. The time allowed him for doing this 
was twenty days. The reason for this particular 
limit will be explained in the sequeL 

Secondly, the institution of a watch of twenty- 
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five persons to keep guard every night at GrifBn's 
wharf, where the ship containing the tea lay, tc 
prevent its being landed clandestinely. K this 
watch should be in any way interfered with or mo- 
lested in the night, the alarm was to be given and 
the bells rung, that the people might assemble to 
protect them. 

Thirdly, the organization of a regular system of 
communication with the interior towns of, the pro- 
vince through a Committee of Correspondence, con- 
sisting of a number of the most prominent and 
influential men iu Boston^ appointed for the pur- 
pose. This committee were to correspond with 
similar committees, that had been or were to be 
appointed in all the neighboring towns, so as to be 
ready to act in concert with them in any sudden 
emergency. And in the meantime they were to 
carry into eiBbct the measures which the people had 
resolved upon. 

Six persons were appointed as post-riders to carry 
the communications of the committee to and fro, 
and especially to be ready at a moment's notice to 
ride to all the neighboring towns to give the alarm, 
in case of any attempt being made to interfere with 
the watch, or to land the tea. 

21* 
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A rORTNIGHT OJP SUSPENSE AND VBGOTIATXOir. 

These measures baring been taken, the meetkig 
adjourned, leaying the wbole. bu»ines8 in tbe hands 
of tbe cominittee of correspondenee until the twenty 
days allowed to Mr. Botch (ot discbargitig the rest 
of bis cargo and proceeding to sea with the tea 
should have expired^ About a fortnigjit of this 
allotted period still remained. Duri&g this time 
two othcw* e(»isignments of tea anrired, in two other 
tessek-Hihe Eleanor, commanded by Captain Brute, 
and the Beaver,* Captain Coffin. The coaling in 
of diese vessels renewed ki some measure tbe ex* 
dtement in town, but the committee of cGrreepot^ 
dence immediately gave directione to the ma0ter» 
and owners of th«m to cause them to be brou^ to 
Griffin's wharf, where the Daiiaaouth was lying, ia 
order that all the eargoea couU be watched by the 
same guard. 

The guard, in addition to a strcNOg feree at 
the wharf, stationed armed eentineb all »ver the 
town, who called out the time ef^ry half hevr 
during the night, like military sendndb on duty, 
tlius : 

*' Half past twelve o'clock, and all's well I" 

These solemn calls, hes^ all through the night, 
tended greatly to impress the people with a senso 
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of the momentous character of the crisis, saai to ex 
tend and deepen the prevailing excitement. 

The days passed on, and every one waited with 
int^ise anxiety to know whether the tea woald he 
sent away within the allotted time. During all 
this time a great many negotiations were taking 
place among the varions parties concerned, which 
only seemed, however, to involve the aflUr in 
greater and greater intricacy and complication. 

DOPFlOULnES ASD OOXFUOATIONS OF THB AJTAIB. 

It might seem at first view thai the question of 
siding the tea back to Englsuid again, was a very 
simple (me, imd could have been very easily decided 
in one way or the other ; but in fact, the circum- 
stances connected widi the ease made it really rety 
complicated. To take the case of the Dartmouth, 
for example. The ship belonged to Mr. Rotah, 
whose only interest was to get rid of the tea in 
some way or other, and so recover the undistmrbed 
possession of his vessel. He was desirous of land- 
ing the tea, but the watch set upon the ifhaxf 
would not allow him to land it. He then expressed 
his willingness to take the tea back to London, on 
his next voyage ; but the custom-house authoritks 
declared that they would not give him what is called 
a ckarance-— that iS; a written certificate dial all 



pGelwiA-«Mil Aft 
HKkadanBce. mowaaA-mm pffjnwi to go to 
KB. A»j cne n>f| i t«g k worid be iCnyJ by 
AegpMcT the ostler 

ffkewaetoattoipl toi^pbj Aeculfemlhe 
ng^y or m a £)^ viihott a dmanoe^ thm bii 
jhip eo^ not cniEr U7 fcfdga pott, but nB lb. 
ble to be sened and fivieited gbciem fiMad. 

Besides. Adminl Montagu, wbo, as peib^s tbe 
reader wiD reeoIIecL commanded the utU fiiree on 
die coaeiy anriripatmg an attempt on the part of tbe 
BoBtDoians to get the abip to aeamb tbe tea on 
boaid, gtatifwifd two anned Tesads at die moBtk of 
the baibor to interoept and petbaps sink her if abe 
made the attempt. The gims of the castk too vere 
loaded, and strict orden grren to watch doaelj and 
not allow die Yeaeel to paa& 

In the mean time, if the owner &iled to peribcm 
die duties leqniied ni him bj the castooft-boiiae 
roles, among which were the obligation to land all 
his cargo and paj the daties on it, within twenty 
dajs afier its aniyal, his ship was liable to be 
seized and forfeited, for yiolation of the reTenne 
laws. 

Thus the time gi^en him as his limit^ on die one 
hand, by tbe custom-bouse officers for 
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his cargo, and on the other, by the committee of oorr 
respondence for taking it to sea again was the same, 
and as this limit drew near its close, Mr. Botch 
found hitDself in a situation of the greatest per- 
plexity and distress. The guard on the wharf would 
not allow him to discharge the tea, and the custom- 
house authorities would not allow him to go to sea 
with it on board ; and if he remained with it where 
he was for a few dajs more, the vessel would be 
seized and confiscated and he would be ruined. 

It was the same with the owners of the other two 
vessels, oply as their vessels came in later than the 
Dartmouth, their twenty days would not expire so 
soon, and they were content to wait and see how the 
case of the first consignment that came in would be 
decided. 

nVAL BFFOET TO PBOOUaK A OLBAaAlTOB FOB THE SBXP. 

Under these circumstances, the committee pro- 
posed to go to the commissioners of the customs and 
demand a clearance, and if it were refused, then to 
enter a formal protest, and go and demand a pass 
for the ship from the governor. If he should re- 
fuse, the last hope of an amicable solution of the 
difficulty would disappear, and it would then be 
time to consider at once what ulterior measures 
should b0 pursttod. 
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The people made this plan known to Mr. Bofcch, 
and demanded of him to proceed at once in carrj- 
ing it into effect. He was very reluctant to take 
such a step as to demand a pass from the governor, 
but the committee brought so heavy a pressure 
upon him that he was compelled to yield. 

The twentieth day — the last one of the period 
allowed for discharging the tea — would come on 
Thursday, the 16th of December. On Tuesday, 
the 14th, Mr. Botch, accompanied by a committee 
of ten of the principal citizens' as witnesses, went 
to the collector of the customs to make a formal 
and final demand for a clearance for the vessel. 

The collector on receiving the demand said that 
he could not give an answer until the next morn- 
ing. 

The committee concluded to grant this delay. 

At ten o'clock the next morning, Mr. Botch, 
accompanied by the ten witnesses, went again to 
the custom-house and asked for the answer. They 
were met there by the principal officers of the 
establishment, who informed them that they had 
come to a decision, unequivocally and finally, not 
to give any clearance to the ship until she should 
have discharged the teas. 

The news of this result spread rapidly through 
the town, and greatly increased the excitement 
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Preparations were made for a mass meeting on the 
morning of the following day — ^the last of the days 
of grace. 

iLuas-MBETora on thb last day. 

The meeting assembled at an early hour. The 
committee appointed to accompany Mr. Botch re- 
ported that the custom-house authorities had abso- 
lutely refused a clearance. 

The meeting then resolved that Mr. Botch should 
.make a formal protest against this decision, under 
the usual legal forms, and then at once proceed to 
call upon Governor Hutchinson and demand a pass, 
in virtue of his superior authority as governor of 
the province. The meeting then adjourned until 
three o'clock in the afternoon, to allow time for 
these steps to be taken. 

THB AITEBNOON MBBTINa. 

When the vast assembly, the most numerous, it 
is said, that had ever been held in Boston,^ came 
together in the afternoon, Mr. Botch did not ap- 
pear. It was stated, however, that he had made 
his protest, and had gone in search of the governor, 
but fouDd that he had left town. The governor had 
gone out to his country seat in Milton, probably on 
purpose to be out of the way. 
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OOYEBNOB UUTOUINSOK. 



Hutchinson had spent his life in seeking to do« 
serve and secure the favor of the English ministry 
by aiding them in every way to extend and estab- 
lish the control of the oiother country over the 
colonies, — in hopes that in the &od he might be 
rewarded by being made a British peer ; which is 
the usual recompense of those who have rendered 
distinguished services to the party in power. But 
in order the more successfully to accomplish tbia 
very end it was necessary that he should do as little 
as possible to impair his influence over his country* 
men in America. So he worked a great deal 
secretly and in the dark, md while in America he 
seemed very friendly to the cause of his country* 
men, he wrote private letters to England denoun- 
cmg their proceedings and their leaders. Thus 
while he was secretly acting in the interest of the 
British government, he avoided every occasion lor 
doing any thing openly to displease 4he people of 
the province. 

Accordingly, though he was determined not to 
give a pass to the vessel, in this case, he wished 
very much to avoid the odium of refusing one, and 
00 he attempted to keep himself out of the way. 

Mr. Botch, however, was conveyed by post with 
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great qseed to MlkoQ, found the governor, and 
eompelled him to take hk «tand. Thus brou^t to 
tlie necessity of cboosing, liie governor so^qb to have 
ooneluded it to4)e best for him to run the risk of 
idfendii^ his ooontiTmen, rather than to di8j[4ease 
the Sn^h miaktr)r^ and endanger his expected 
peerage. He refteed the pass. * 

Mr. Botch made nil haste back to the meeting in 
ofdmr to report the result. 

TBI MEBttSQ IN THE WEKUUk 

He did not get back till neurly six. The meet- 
ing hoose had be^ dimly l%hted ^ nearly an 
hour^ irith lamps and eandles «sueh as eonld be 
brought in. Daring the int^val which had dapsed 
speeches had been made, all of the most decided 
and determined character, — ^but still all presenting 
the most serious and solemn rienfs of the impending 
crisis. 

When at l^gth Mr. Rotch made his iqf^)earanoe, 
and ga^ in his report that the governor refosed to 
grant a pass, the veaierable Samuel Adams arose 
and said that he did not see that that meeting could 
do anything more to save the country. 

SUDDBN BBIBAKlira UP OF THE IfXBTIKG. 

It seems that this result had been fiilly antici- 
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pated, and the arrangements for immediate aotioa 
had all been previously aiade. For no soon^ had 
Mr. Adams uttered those words^ than a yell like 
the warhoop of an Indian was heard in one of the 
galleries, and was answered by similar cries at tiie 
door. The meeting was of course thrown at once 
into a state of great excitement and confusion. The 
man in the gallery was observed to be disguised as 
an Indian, as were also those at the doors. In the 
midst of the confusion voices were heard crying, 

" To Griffin's Wharf ! to Griffin's Wharf! Bos- 
ton Harbor for a tea-pot to-night !" 

Amidst these and similar shouts and cries the 
people crowded to the doors and passed out into the 
street, and vast numbers of them, following the 
Indians, poured through the streets in a torrent in 
the direction of the wharf. 

Many persons were not content to go as specta- 
tors. They ran into shops on. the way, blackened 
their faces hastily with soot or charcoal, turned 
their caps inside out, and covered their shoulders 
. with old blankets or anything else that they^ could 
lay their hands upon. 

Even those who had prepared themselves before- 
hand, were very imperfectly, but yet very oddly 
disguised. They had discolored their faces in 
various ways^ stuck feathers into their hats and 
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cape, clothed themselves in old frocks, gowns, red 
woollen caps, and wore various pieces of stuff as 
substitutes for blankets over their shoulders. Many 
of them were armed with hatchets and axes. 

Numbers of people joined the party without aa- 
suming any disguise at all. 

DESTBUOTIOK OV THE TEA. 

As soon as the party arrived at the wharf, they 
set a strcmg guard to prevent being interrupted, 
and then immediately took possession of the three 
vessels — ^which it will be recollected, had all been 
brought to Griffin's Wharf — and commenced at once 
the work of hoisting up the chests of tea, breaking 
them open, and pouring the contents over the side 
into the sea. 

They went to their work in a very deliberate 
and systematic manner, it seems, for before going 
on board the vessels they divided themselves regu- 
larly into three parties, with a captain, and also a 
boatswain — ^whose business it was to give the neces- 
sary calls and signals for lowering and hoisting — 
for each vessel. 

In one of the vessels — ^and the proceedings were 
much the same in the others — the captain of the 
party on going on board, sent a man down into the 
cabin to the mate/ who was the officer in command| - 
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to ask politely for a few lights and the keys of the 
hatches, in order, as he said, that they might do 
as little damage to the vessel as possible. 

The mate at once gave up the keys, and also 
sent his cabin-boy to procure a bunch of candles 
which, when obtained, were immediately put in 
use, and the work was begun. 

The crews of the vessels did not in any case at- 
tempt to make any resistance. In &ct several of 
the sailors assisted in hoisting the chests up from 
the hold. 

It was estimated th^t there were nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty persons engaged in the work, only 
the principal leaders, twenty or twenty-five in all, 
being disguised. They worked indostriously, but 
SO great was the quantity of tea — ^three hundred 
and forty chests in all — ^that it took three hours to 
hoist up and dispose of the whole. 

Of course, during the operation, a great deal of 
tea was spilled upon the decks and trampled und^ 
foot, and it seems that some of the party oc^iceived 
the idea that there would be no sin in their gather- 
ing up a portion of this waste, to carry home as a 
present to their wives or mothers, or to preserve as 
a souvenir of the transaction. Such attempts were 
fishvored by the obscurity of the night, notwithstand- 
ing the light of the moon, and of the candles that 
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were flaring here and there about tbb decks and on 
the bulwarks. 

But these attempts did not succeed. All suspi- 
cious movements id! this kind were closely watched, 
and several persons who had succeeded in filling 
their pockets were seized and very roughly handled. 
Some of tliem had the portion of their clothes con- 
tainii^ &e pocket, or the recess, which had been 
filled with tea, cut or torn away without any cere- 
mony, and thrown into the water, that all might go 
together out to sea. 

Thus the work of destructi(m was accomplished 
in the most thorough manner. The next morning, 
it is said, a long line of tea was seen floating in the 
water, extending from the wharves down the har- 
bor toward the castle, as it was slowly carried away 
by the tide. 

The excitement continued for several days, and 
in all the towns along the shores of the harbor, and 
for some distance into the interior, a close watch 
was kept for tea which might, by any possibility, 
either of accid^it or design, have been saved ; and 
in several instances, parcels and packages to which 
suspicion attached were seized by the people and 
publicly destroyed. 

22* 



CHAPTER DL 

THE BOSTON PORT BILL. 

EXOITBlfSNT IK BNOL^NB. 

The destruction of the tea in Boston harbor, as 
related in the last chapter, took place about the 
middle of December, 1773. Very full accounts of 
the affair, as well as of all the preliminary proceed- 
ings, which were of such a nature as in some de- 
gree to implicate the whole population of Boston 
and vicinity in the act, reached England early in 
the spring, and of course produced a very profound 
sensation. The ministry were filled with resent- 
ment and indignation, and the national pride even 
among the people, yras aroused, and began to as- 
sume a very decided aj^titude. 

" Can it be possiblb,"^ thought they, " that the 
inhabitants of a petty provincial town, three thou- 
sand miles removed from all the rest of the civilized 
world, can serioiidiy think of braving and resisting 
the power of the Bfetish empire ?" 

THE POBT BILL. 

The ministry very soon resolved upon a series of 
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measures for punishing the town of Boston for the 
audacious act of which it had been guilty, and re- 
ducing the province to subcnrdination. i 

The measure intended for the punishment of 
Boston was the closing of the port entirely, by for- 
bidding the entrance of any ships from the sea, and 
also the removal of the legislature, the courts, an4 
all the public business of the province of every kind 
away from the town. The measure would thus 
operate to suspend, and if long enough continued, to 
destroy the commerce, and so fSur as possible, all the 
business of the town, and consequently to deprive 
the mass of the people of all possible means of gain- 
ing a livelihood. 

In order to introduce this measure with sufficient 
solemnity, the ministers drew up a message to be 
sent by the king to parliament, giving parliament 
formal and official notice of the destruction of the 
tea, and calling upon that body to adopt at once 
such vigorous measures as the occasion demanded 
for maintaining the authority of the government 
and the majesty of the laws. 

About a week afterward, they brought forward 
in parliament a'l^ill embodying the first of the series 
of measures which they proposed to adopt, whidi 
was the closing of the port of Boston, and without 
any serious difficulty carried it through both houses. 
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la all s«oh cases as these it must be ond^iBtood 
that although in form the king calls upon his par- 
liament to adopt such measures as in their wisdom 
they judge the case requires, and parliament in 
response to the call frame and pass the bill, it is 
reallj the ministry that act, since they draw wp «nd 
put into the hands of his majesty the call, and Uiey 
also frame and carry through the bQL Thos both 
the call and the response are their work, though it 
is still true — and this is a verj important consider 
ration-— that they cannot do this w<Nrk wiUiottt hay* 
iag the deliberate sanction and aj^roval of the king 
for one portion of it, and Qi parliamMit linr the 
other. 

FSaiQD DURINO WHICH THE HABBOE OF BOSTON WAS TO 

RBMAm CLOSED. 

The bill proyided that the harbor should remain 
dosed during the pleasure of the king — ^that is, of 
the king inform, but of the ministers in &ct. In 
other words, although parliament closed the port^ 
they gave the ministers authority to <^n it again, . 
in the name of the king, whenever they should be 
satisfied that the end sought for had be^i attained. 
The ministers declared plainly what would satisfy 
them and induce them to open the port again. 
What they should require, they said, was first, that 
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tbe people >f Boston should make oompensatioii for 
the tea that bad been destroyed — and secondly, that 
they should otherwise satisfy the king of their sin- 
cere purpose thereafter to r^der due submission 
to his government. 

OTHEB ME^ITBES ADOPTED FOB BBINOINa THB COLONY UNDBB 

OONTBOL. 

The Boston Port Bill was one of a system of 
measures which, the ministry had resolved upon 
adopting, to meet the emergency ; for finding that 
the spirit of the people was in some degree aroused, 
they determined to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity for efieetually subduing the refractory spirit, 
which had so long prevailed among the people, and 
for bringing tbe colony, once for all, under com- 
plete and permanent control. There were three of 
these measures, and they were all brought into 
Parliament, in rapid succession, and readily 
passed. The seooiMl of these three measures was 
an act remodelling the executive government of the 
colony. 

BElfODELLIKa OF THB PBOVINOIAL GOVBBVHENT. 

By this seoond measure it was enacted that the 
govenior's council, the membeni of which bad 
hitherto been appointed by the colony, while the 
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governor himself ims appointed bj the king, 
should themselves also henceforth be appointed by 
the king, and that the judges, sherifis, and all 
other important executive officers should be ap- 
pointed by the governor. Even the jurymen of 
the courts, who had hitherto been elected by the 
people, were now to be appointed by the sheriff 
who was himself to be appointed by the governor, 
and the governor by the king — that is by the 
ministers. Thus on this new system the ministers 
in England held in their hands directly or indi- 
rectly the absolute control of all the executive and 
judicial administration of the province, and could 
manage everything, even to the trial of accused 
persons in the courts, just as they pleased. 

It was even provided that no town-meetings could 
be held, without a special license in writing from 
the royal governor, and no business transacted, or 
even discussed, at any meeting, unless it was espe- 
cially included and specified in the license. 

All these changes were, as the colonists main- 
tained, in direct and palpable violation of the ehar/- 
ter of the colony which had been solemnly granted 
and confirmed to them by the British crown — ^and 
thus constituted a divestiture of the people of the 
province, and a seizure by the king, of powers and 
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privileges which his ancestors had most formally 
and irrevocably conferred upon them. 

PROYISIOlSr FOB 00N7EYIN0 ACCUSED PERSON OUT OF THE 

OOLONT FOB TBIAL. 

The third and last of the system of measures, was 
an act, providing that whenever any future dis- 
turbances in the province should occur, if any per- 
sons who had aided the governor, or any of the 
magistrates under him, to execute the laws, should 
be charged afterward in the colony with murder or 
any other capital offence, in consequence of his so 
aiding the magistrate, the governor should be 
authorized, if he thought best, to send them to any 
other colony, or to England for trial. 

This was of course intended to make tLc friends 
and partisans of the government in America, reck- 
less, — or as the ministry would have said, resolute, 
in resisting, and, if necessary, firing upon the mob, 
in case of any future disturbances, by assuring 
them that, if they should be charged with crime in 
consequence of such action, and be in danger of 
being brought to punishment by the colonial author- 
ities, they could be taken out their Lands and 
conveyed to England, where the trial w«>uld be a 
mere empty ceremony. 
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BFFBCr OF THB ANKOUNGKMKST OF THBSE KEASUBBS IN 

AMBBICA. 

The news of the enactment of these measures ar- 
rived in America some weeks before the appomted 
time for carrying them into execution. The effect 
was a general feeling of resentment and indigna- 
tion, not merely in Boston and '-n Massachusetts, 
but throughout all the colonies. The measures 
were all denounced in unmeasured terms in public 
meetings, and bj the press, throughout the land. 

''By the first," thej said, ^^the closing of the 
port of Boston, thousands of innocent persons are 
robbed of their livelihood for the act of a very few 
individuals. The seccmd — ^the re-modelling of the 
government, annihilates our chartered rights and 
liberties. And the third provides fer the destroy- 
ing otoxa lives with impunity." 

APPOINTMBNT OF A NSW GOYXRNOB. 

The ministry were of course aware of the spirit 
of resistance which the announcemeiit of these 
measures would necessarily arouse in America, and 
of the necessity of making efficient arrangements 
for meeting it The first step which they adopted 
was to appoint a new governor in the place of Hut- 
chinson, who was removed &om office ostensibly 
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that he might proceed to London, and gire the 
ministrj there the benefit of his e;s;perience and his 
knowledge of the coantry, and of his advice. Gen. 
Gage, the commander-in-chief of the military forces 
in America, and at that time having his head- 
quarters in New York, was appointed govBmor in 
his place. 

This appointment was of itself a sufficient notifi- 
cation to the people of Massachnsetts, that the gov- 
ernment were intending to take hold of the work of 
redttdng them to subjugation with a stnmg band. 

SBOBpnoir or ooyerrob aAds in boston. 

The appointment of Governor Gage, however, 
notwithstanding the threatening attitude on the part 
of the British government, which it seemed to im- 
ply, "was not at first objected to in Boston. Hut- 
ebinson had r^idered himself so exceedingly 
unpopular among his countrymen, that they were 
glad on any terms to have him removed. 

Gen. Gage arrived in Boston by sea, from New 
York, about the middle of May, 1774. The people 
made arrangements to give him a cordial reception. 
He landed at Long Wharf, where great crowds 
assembled to welcome him, and to escort him 
through the streets. He made an address in which 
lie assumed a very conciliatory and friendly tone, 
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and spoke indulgently and apologeticallj of the 
recent distiirbance&— expressing the opinion that 
the aoconnts of them had been greatly exaggerated. 
In a word, he made a very &yorable impression 
upon the peo{de, and they dispersed at the cloese of 
the day with great hopes that the prospect for the 
fdture was brightening — at any rate with the deter- 
mination to give the new governor a fiur trial. 

That night, however, a crowd of men and boys 
assembled, and after various other demonstrati<ms, 
burnt Governor Hutchinson in effigy in the streets. 

ASRIYAL OF THE IMTELLiaEKOE OF THE PASSAaS OF THB 

PORT BILL. 

These incipient indications, however, of returning 
good will proved very transient and &llacions, for 
it was the same vessel that conveyed the governor 
to New York, which also brought in the intelligence 
of the passage of the Boston Port Bill, and scarcely 
had the ceremonies of reception been concluded be- 
fore these terrible tidings were promulgated, and 
the people of Boston saw the ruin of the town and 
the poverty and distress of the great mass of the 
population immediately impending. The act was 
to go into effect on the 1st of June, and it was now 
the middle of May. 
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EFFECT OF THE INTELUaENOB UPON THE OOUKTBT AT LAROBi 

Of course the news awakened the greatest excite- 
ment, and in many minds produced a feeling of 
utter consternation. The tidings were spread as 
rapidlj as the imperfect communications and slow 
modes of transmission existing in those days, al- 
lowed, throughout the country. The effect of the 
intelligence was not to overawe or intimidate the 
people, but rather to increase the resentment against 
the government, and to make the spirit of resistance 
that had been rising, more concentrated and more 
determined than ever. 

Meetings were held in the other colonies, espe- 
cially in the large towns on the Atlantic sea-board, 
at which resolutions were passed evincing a disposi- 
tion to make common cause with the people of 
Boston, and recommending measures for forming 
some kind of union or combination, by which all 
the colonies might cooperate in a general system of 
resistance. Such of the legislatures which hap- 
pened to be in session at the time, began to take 
action looking to the same result, though the royal 
governors, as soon as they discovered such inten- 
tions, hastened to prevent their being carried into 
effect, by suddenly dissolving the assembly that 
entertained them. In their opinion any ^ombina- 
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tioQ of the different colonies to resist tiiie gOTexxt* 
■mt of the king was treason. 

The excitement thus j^roduced in Masaadusaetts 
and throttghoat the coontrj, was increased b j tilie 
sncsesaive arrivab from. England, biringng news of 
the passage throng Parliament of the otfa^ enact- 
ments alreadj specified, Damdj the second sne, 
changing the system of gOTemment fi»r the 
colon jy with a Tiew to the trans&r of the whole 
exeentiTe and judicial pow^ to the ministry in 
England^ and the third, providing &r the r^noTal 
to En^and for trial, p^aons who should kill aaj 
of the colonists in attempting to pat down a rioi or 
an inanixection. 

ABBZVAL OF THS FATAL DAT. 

The first of Jane, tiie appointed day at lengdi 
amTed. Prodamatioa wis made that firooi and 
after that time no Teaaeb of any kind woald be 
allowed to enter the harbor. Men-of-war were 
stationed at the month of the harbor to add their 
gons to those of the caalle to aifiiroe the ordrar. A 
fortnight more, howeyer, was allowed tat yesaels 
still remaining in the harbor to leave, after which 
both ingress and egress were to be alike forbidden. 

The legislature was adjoomed and ordered to 
meet next at Salem. The courts too were appointed 
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to be thenceforth holden there, and preparations 
were at once made for removing the pnblio archives, 
the records of the courts and all the appointments, 
papers and documents of the custom-house, and all 
the public offices of every kind. 

The people witnessed these proceedings with a 
mingled feeling of fierce resentment and anxious 
foreboding. All the business of the town, except 
such as could be carried on indirectly through the 
neighboring ports of Salem and Marblehead, was 
destroyed at a blow. Everybody perceived at once 
that this would result very soon in cutting off all 
means of employment and of support, from a very 
large portion of the community. The wealthy 
would be reduced to comparative poverty, for of 
course the rents, whether of houses, wharves or 
stores, and the income from almost every species of 
invested property must be almost annihilated — 
while the poorer classes whose daily broad depended 
on their daily labor, which in its turn depended on 
the daily movement of business in the town, saw 
absolute want, for themselves, their wives, and their 
little ones, closely impending. 

The day was ushered in, at Boston, by tolling 
of the bells and by other signals and tokens of suf- 
fering and sorrow. At noon all places of business 
were closed, and the afternooi\ was devoted to va^ 
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rious religious and other ceremonies to mark the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

STMPATHT or OTHER COLONTES WITH MA8SA0HUSBTTS. 

All the other colonies felt a deep sjmpathj with 
Massachusetts, and evinced an unwavering deter- 
mination to make common cause with her in resist- 
ing the British encroachments on her rights. The 
Virginia house of representatives, or burgesses as 
they were called, passed a resolution, that the First 
of June should be set apart by' the members as a 
day of festing, humiliation and prayer, in order de- 
voutly to implore the divine interposition, to avert 
the heavy calamity which threatened destruction to 
their civil rights, and the evils of a civil war — and 
to give them one heart and one mind firmly to op- 
pose by all just and proper means every injury 
to American rights. 

The royal governor of Virginia, Lord Dunmore^ 
on hearing of the passage of this resolution, im- 
mediately dissolved the assembly, whereupon a 
meeting was called of the members in their private 
capacity, and a public declaration was drawn up 
and signed by them, individually, protesting that 
an attack made upon one of the sister colonies, to 
compel submission to arbitrary taxes, was an attack 
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upon all, and must be met by the joint and united 
action of all. 

The feeling in most of the other colonies was 
substantially the same, and from all quarters the 
most earnest assurances of sympathy and promises 
of cooperation, were sent to Boston. 

MATEBIAL AID FOR THE PEOPLE OF BOSTON. 

Many of the towns were not satisfied to send 
mere words of encouragement. Considerable quan- 
tities of whcffikt and other articles of food were s^it 
in firom the interior, and several pretty large con- 
tributions in money. Some of these contributions 
came from a great distance. The colony of Georgia, 
the most remote of all, sent forward sixty-three bar- 
rels of rice, and over seven hundred dollars in monej 
— for the relief of the suflFerers. 

HAGNANIMOITS OONDUOT OF SALEH AMD HABBUCHSAD. 

The two harbors nearest to Boston were those of 
Salem and Marblehead, and those two towns would 
of course derive a considerable advantage from the 
closing of the port of Boston, by taking the busi- 
ness themselves so fiir as it could be transferred to 
other ports. The ministry counted much upon the 
effect which they supposed the interests of these 
rival towns would produce, in fomenting divisions 
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among the people of the colony, and preventing anj 
earnest and general opposition to the measure. 
" Salem and Marblehead/' thought they, *' will be 
pleased at having the prosperity of their great rival 
transferred to them ; and their influence, and that 
of the populations immediately around them will 
prevent any decided concert of action to resist the 
measure." 

But they mistook entirely the spirit of the peo- 
ple of these towns. The *people of Salem held a 
meeting, and addressed a memorial to Governor 
Gage, protesting against the shutting up of Bos- 
ton, and in the course of it they said, 
. '' By shutting up the port of Boston, some im- 
agine that the course of trade might be turned 
hitlier, and to our benefit. But nature, in the 
formation of our harbor, forbids our becoming rivals 
in commerce with that convenient mart ; and even 
were it otherwise, we must be lost to every idea of 
justice, and dead to all the feelings of humanity, 
could we indulge one thought of raising our for* 
tunes on the ruins of our suffering neighbors." 

The people of Marblehead offered a still m<H*e 
substantial proof of their firmness and magnanimity. 
They offered to the Boston merchants the use of 
their harbor, their wharves and war^ouses, and 
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eten of their personal services in unloading and 
storing goods free of all expense. 

The general assembly of Massacbnsetts, which 
had always been held in Boston, was removed, as 
has already beeti said, to Sakm. As soon as they 
came together in Balem, they immediately com- 
menced the discussion of a plan for organizing a 
general congress, to be composed of delegtrtes from 
all the colonies, to meet at some central point and 
arraoge measures for the common defence of the 
whole country against the encroach n)ents of the 
home government. They commenced the transac- 
tion of this business with closed doors, knowing 
very^well that the governor would interpose if he 
should in any way hear of the treasonable work 
which thej were engaged in. 

One of the members, however, who belonged to 
the British party, pretended to be sick, and was 
allowed to leave the chamber. He hastened at 
once to the governor, and informed him of what was 
going on. The governor immediately despatched 
a messenger with a proclamation from him dissolv- 
ing the assembly. The nouse, however, aware of 
the danger of such an -interruption, ordered the 
doorkeepers to close the doors, and to give no an- 

0^ 
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Bwer to any application for admission. The result 
was, that the governor's messenger knocked and 
summoned in vain, until the business was completed. 
Then he was admitted, the proclamation was re- 
ceived and the assembly was dissolved, after the 
mischief bad been done. 

What bad been done was the passage of a reso- 
lution recommending the assembling of a congress 
to be composed of delegates from all the provinces 
at Philadelphia on the 5th of September, and the 
appointment of five of the most distinguished citi- 
zens of Massachusetts to attend it as delegates from 
that colony. 



CHAPTER X. 

WAR. 

PREPABAnoNa 

It began now to be evident to all parties con- 
cerned, that the temper and dispogition manifested 
on both sides were such that the contest mnst soon 
lead to open war, and both the government and the 
people of the colonies proceeded at once to make their 
preparations. Greneral Gage began to assemble 
troops in Boston, bringing them in eantiooslj, a 
small body at a time, so as not too strongly to 
attract public attention to his movements. He ex- 
perienced the greatest difficulty, however, in pro- 
viding barraoks or other accommodations for bis 
men. He could not hire any existing buildings, 
for the owners would not let them to him, and he 
could not erect new ones, tor the carpent^ti and 
builders, much as they were sufifering for want of 
employment, could not be induced to work for him. 

He commenced fortifying the neck of the penin- 
sula on which Boston is situated, and which was 

then the only means of communication, except by 

22* 
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boats, with the main land ; though now the watera 
on every side, except toward the harbor, are crossed 
by a multitude of long and costly bridges. General 
Gage's plan was to throw up a line of intrench- 
ments across the neck, to prevent any force which 
might be raised in the eowntry from gaining ad- 
mission to the town. He finally succeeded in accom- 
plishing this work, mainly through the labor of hi^ 
own soldiers, for none of the laborers of Boston, 
or of the neighboring towns, could be hxmi to render 
any aid. 

OPBN BnPTUBE BETWEEN aOYEBNOR QAGB ATSD TBI MiUUik- 

CHU8ETTS I.BG1SLATUBB. 

It was in the month of June that GoTeroor 
Gage dissolved the Massachusetts general assmn- 
bly, as related in the last chapter. In the fell of 
the year he issued writs, according to ibe Bsual 
custom, authorising the towns to elect members of 
a new assembly, whioh was to meet en the fifth of 
October. But before that time arrived the gover- 
nor became alarmed at the increasing discontent of 
the people, and at the evident preparation that they 
were making for open resistance, and he aeeordingly 
issued a proclamation suspending the writs and for- 
bidding the meeting. 

The people determined to pay no attention to 
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ifait proclamation. The governor bad a right, 
thej admitted, to authorize elections and appoint a 
time for the meeting of the assemhly, — ^and also 
to adjoom or dissolve it, when it bad once been con- 
reined. Bat he had no power, they claimed, after 
bavttig «fiee issued the writs, to prev^ent the mem- 
bers from being chosen, or from coming together 
and organizing the assembly. 

So the elections were held, and the assembly 
was oonTsned at the appointed time. The gover- 
nor did not appear, nor did he, as required hy usage 
or law, send any message. The body then resolved 
themselves into " a provincial congress," and after 
regularly organizing themselves in tJiat capacity, 
they proceeded to act as the legislature of the pro- 
vinoe, without paying any attention to the gdver- 
nor whatever. 

VIGOROUS JUEiLBUBBS ADOPTED BT TBB PBOTBTOIAXi OOXrOBBSS. 

The {»x>vineial congress of Massachusetts thus 
constituted, began at once to prepare for the im- 
pending struggle witli great boldness and vigor. 
They appointed a committee to consider and pro- 
pose a plan for the immediate defence of the pro- 
vinoe. They made arrangements for the enlistment 
of men to form an army. The persons thus en- 
dsted were to be ready at a minute's warning to 
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appear in arms. They were called minute men 
on this aooount. They also appointed officers to 
command these men, and constitated a counsel of 
safety to carry these arrangements into effect, and 
also a committee of sajq^lies^ to devise and execute 
proper measures for procuring the necessary mili- 
tary stores and monitions of war. 

ATTEMPTS ON BOTH SIDES TO SECUBB ABIES AHD AXMUKITION. 

The first object which the two parties to uiy 
civil contest endeavor to attain, when they find that 
open hostilities are inevitable, and that the time 
for the commencement of them is drawing near, is to 
secure, each for itself, the control of all the arms 
and ammunition within reach. The attempts made 
with this view in the present case, on the one hand 
by the military forces of Great Britain, and on the 
other by the colonial authorities, led first to several 
bloodless military collisions, and finally to a de- 
cided battle at Lexington, in Massachusetts, and 
thus to the opening of the war. 

The first thing done by the British government, 
to secure arms for themselves and deprive the 
colonies of the means of procuring them, was to 
prohibit absolutely the exportation of any arms or 
munitions of war from Britain to America. 



As soon as news of this edict arrived in Amer- 
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ica, the people of Rhode Island immediately made 
arrangements for procuring arms and ammunition 
elsewhere. A number of people also organized them- 
selves into a band, and seized forty pieces of cannon, 
the armament of a battery for the defence of tiie 
harbor, and removed them into the interior. 

In New Hampshire too, a company of four hun- 
dred men were secretly organized under the leader- 
ship of a celebrated lawyer, to seize and secure the 
powder in the fort at Portsmouth. They succeeded 
in surprising the fort and taking possession of it. 
They made prisoners of the whole garrison and 
kept them confined until they had taken all the 
powder from the magazine and carried it away. 

ATFAnt OF THE DRAWBRmOE AT SALEIL 

Nor were the attempts to seize and secure muni- 
tions of war confined altogether to the Americans. 
General Grage, having learned by some means that 
the Americans had collected a quantity o£ military 
stores in or near Salem, determined to send an ex- 
pedition to seize them. It would be imprudent to 
attempt to march the force to the spot, by land, aa 
the people would in that case certainly give the 
alarm, and the stores might be removed, or a num- 
ber of armed men be collected, sufficient to prev^t 
the seizure of them. 
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A FORCE SENT BY WATEB. 



A€xx>rdiiigly, General Gage made anxuDgementa 
to scfid a detadunent to Salem bj wa^r along the 
coast. The detachment oonsi&ted of a hundred and 
forty men. It was put under the command of 
Colonel Leslie. The men were embarked Becretly 

board a transport, from Castle William. The ves- 
sel proceeded with them to Marblehead, where they 
were landed, and were then at onoe marched to 
Salem. There they learned that the stores were 
in the interior, in Danvers, and to reach them, there 
was a bridge to cross, which traversed an arm of 
the sea, and was fitted with a draw, to allow vessels 
to pass up and down. Colonel Leslie at once pro- 
ceeded with his command to tbis bridge. 

PBEFABATIONS FOB OPPOSINO THEIB PBOaSESS. 

In the mean time the alarm had been given, and 
when the Colonel reached the bridge he found the 
draw up, and a number of men upon the bridge be- 
yond it Leslie ordered these men to let down the 
draw. They refused to do so, and the Colonel 
found himself quite in a dilemma. He obviously 
had no authority to order private citizens to let 
down a drawbridge, and still less any right to fire 
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upon them, for refusing to do so : and there was 
apparently no other way of reaching them, except 
by his ballets. 

Just at this moment, however, his men perceived 
some boats upon the shore near by, and this at once 
suggested the idea of taking a party of soldiers 
across the water to the other end of the bridge, in 
order that they might let down the draw. The 
command was given and the men made a movement 
toward thld boats. But before they reached them 
the bystanders that had collected made a rush, and 
with axes and clubs broke holes in the bottoms of 
the boats, so as to render them utterly useless. 

Colonel Leslie and his men were greatly irritated 
and incensed at this conduct; but there was nothing 
that they could do. It was yet nominally a time of 
peace, and soldiers in time of peace could not shoot 
down private citizens for destroying their own boats. 

By this time, although it was Sunday and most 
of the people were away from their homes, at 
meeting, as they called it, still a great many per- 
sons had been drawn to the spot, and their num- 
bers had been rapidly increasing. Many of them 
brought with them such arms as they found ready 
at hand, and they began soon to assume something 
like a military (Organization, under the leadership 
of a prominent man among them, Colonel Picker- 
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ing. The parties thus stood face to face, at op- 
posite ends of the bridge, and on tbe adjacent 
shores, and a conflict seemed every moment im- 
pending. Colonel Leslie demanded that tbe people 
fibould let down tbe bridge, while Colonel Picker- 
ing and those witb bim refused to do sa 

A C0HPR0MI8E. 

While things were in this state, the Bev. Mr. 
Barnard, one of the ministers of Salem, who it 
seems bad followed his congregation to tbe scene 
of the difficulty, interposed between the two parties, 
and succeeded after a little time in effecting a com- 
promise — one, however, which, though intended as 
u salvo to the military honor of the troops, must 
have bfeen anything but gratifying to Colonel Les- 
lie and bis soldiers. • The Colonel absolutely re- 
fused to turn back without first crossing the bridge. 
It was wholly incompatible with his ideas of the 
honor of the flag that a British military expedition 
should be headed off and repulsed by a mob of 
civilians, in an attempt on cross a river. He in- 
sisted absolutely or passing the bridge, — ^but tiiat 
being done be was willing, he said, to abandon the 
expedition, and return to his vessel at Marblehead. 

To this Colonel Pickering and those with bim agreed. 
They allowed to the troops thirty paces beyond the 
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bridge, as the limit of their adrance on the other 
side. They measured and marked this distance, and 
took their statiim beyond it, and then the bridge 
was let down. 

Colonel Leslie marched his troops over, and then 
immediately returned across the bridge, and marched 
back to Marblehead. It is difScuh, however, to 
understand how a British officer could find any re- 
lief from the mortification of his discomfiture, by 
so ^in and empty an indulgence as this, which the 
negotiations of the minister procured for him. 

THE BATTLE OF LEZINaTOK. 

The next attempt made by the military to seize 
the munitions of war held in store by the colony, 
led to much more serious consequences. It resulted 
in a battle between the troops and the people^ which 
continued in one form or another for several hours, 
and was accompanied with a serious loss of life, and 
which was the commencement of open war. This 
conflict was the celebrated battle of Lexington. 

The stores in question were at Concord a town 
about twenty miles to the north-westward of Bos- 
ton. Greneral Gtbge organized a force of about eight 
hundred men to go out and seize them. The arrange- 
ments were made on the eighteenth of April, and 
the expedition was to be sent off that night, at mid- 
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night in boats, — for there were then no bridges 
connecting the peninsula on which Boston is built 
with main land. Every precaution was taken to keep 
the intended movement a profound secret, in order 
to prevent the people of the country from taking 
the alarm and either removing the stores, or mak- 
ing arrangements for defending them. 

THE SECRET DISCOVEBED. 

The Americans, however, in some way discovered 
what was going on, and early in the evening they 
sent two men in a boat across the water to alarm 
the people. The names of these men were Paul 
Revere and William Dawes. 

The consequence was that when the British 
troops began to draw near to Lexington, which was 
the first town that came in their way on the road 
to Concord, they heard drums beating and bells 
ringing, and when they entered the village they 
found there about a hundred men drawn up on the 
green to oppose them.* 

THE BESULT. 

After a short skirmish during which eight of 
their number were killed, the Americans dispersed, 
and concealed themselves in the woods and among 
the houses as well as they could, while the British 
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resumed their march to Goncorcl. They found, 
however, that the alarm had peceded them, and a 
large portion of the stores had been removed. The 
men and boys had hastily loaded them on teams, 
and then, making the oxen run, the boys running 
by the side of them and urging them on, they con- 
veyed them to places of concealment in the woods. 
Such as there had not been time to remove, the. 
troops <le8troyed, and then, after some skirmishing 
with the Americans, in which several were killed, 
they set out on their return. 

THB TROOPS GREATLY HARASSED ON THBld RETURN. 

The news of what had taken place at Lexington 
and Concord spread like wild-fire among all the 
neighboring towns, and the people everywhere 
seized their arms, organized themselves into com- 
panies, and hastened to the line of the road which 
the troops must take in returning, to intercept and 
harass them on their march. They fired at them 
from behind trees and stone walls, and lay in ambush 
for them at every turn. They followed them up 
so closely as not to allow them a moment's rest, and 
worried them with so galling and incessant a fire that 
they became in the end almost entirely e:xhausted ; 
and indeed, it was thought that they would have been 
entirely cut off and the whole body captured if 
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G^Dieral Ghige had not sent out a strong foroe to 
meet and rescue them. Bj the aesistanoe of this 
force they succeeded in getting back to Charlestown, 
though with a loss of nearly a quarter of their 
number. 



THE BESULT. 



The battle of Lexington yras the commencement 
of open war. The history of the military opera- 
tions whidi ensued, and which resulted in the 
establishment of American Independence, will 
fbnu the subject of the next volume of this seriea. 
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